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e Trusteeship Council 

With none of the elaborate preliminaries of the 
opening of a session of a principal organ, the Trustee- 
ship Council began its fourth session on January 24. 
The provisional agenda ran to 11 items but the largest 
part of the Council’s attention will probably go to 
the examination of the annual reports by the Ad- 
ministering Authorities. Five such reports are due to 
be examined by the Council at this session. In order 
to expedite the Council’s work, the President, Dr. 
Liu Chieh, suggested a new system of written ques- 
tions and answers preceding discussions. 


e Kashmir 

As the Commission for India and Pakistan pre- 
pared to return to the sub-continent on January 31 
to work on the cease-fire, the truce, and then on 
arrangements for a plebiscite in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, it had the good wishes of members of 
the Security Council. Gratification at the happy turn 
of events in Kashmir was expressed at the Council’s 
meeting on January 13 (see page 127). 


e@ Indonesia 

Providing background for the Security Council’s 
discussions of the Indonesian question, reports from 
the Committee of Good Offices continued to describe 
developments in Indonesia. (see page 115). 


Culminating a general debate at four meetings of 
the Council, China, Cuba, Norway, and the United 
States presented a joint resolution to the Council on 
January 21. The proposal called for immediate ces- 
sation of all military operations, and the immediate 
and unconditional release and restoration of Republi- 
can political prisoners. It set forth a program of ac- 
tion including the establishment of an Interim Federal 
Government by March 15; completion of elections 


for an Indonesian Constituent Assembly by October - 


1; and transfer of sovereignty over Indonesia to the 
United States of Indonesia not later than July 1, 1950. 

Meanwhile, at a conference on Indonesia held 
in New Delhi by the representatives of fifteen par- 
ticipating governments, a resolution along somewhat 
similar lines was adopted and forwarded to the 
Council. Effective action by the Council, the con- 
ference felt, was “overdue.” Recommendations in- 
cluded the immediate restoration of complete freedom 
Ior political prisoners; restoration to a freely func- 
tioning Republican Government, by March 15, of 
those areas held by it on December 18; progressive 
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withdrawal of Netherlands forces from such areas; 
and removal of all restrictions on the trade of the 
Republic. It also called for the formation by March 
15 of an Interim Government, with full powers, for 
all Indonesia, to include representatives of the Re- 
public; completion of elections for a Constituent 
Assembly by October 1; and transfer to the United 
States of Indonesia by January 1, 1950, of power 
over the whole of Indonesia. 


e Palestine 

The island of Rhodes—of commercial and political 
importance even before Alexander the Great con- 
quered it in 332 B.C.—again became a centre of 
attention on January 12, when representatives of the 
Israeli and Egyptian Governments began armistice 
negotiations. Praising their statesmanship in getting 
together, Acting Mediator Dr. Ralph J. Bunche 
urged the importance of success in this vital step to 
ultimate peace in Palestine. 

The Rhodes Conference was concerned with an 
armistice. The larger task of political settlement falls 
to the new Conciliation Commission, established by 
the Assembly at its Paris session. The Commission 
held its first meeting in Geneva on January 17, and 
established headquarters in Jerusalem a week later 
(see page 119.) 


e Palestine Refugee Problem 

Effective aid is now reaching most of the crowded 
refugee camps in and around Palestine. But the con- 
tinued urgency of the question is emphasized by the 
joint appeal for increased support by the Secretary- 
General and Mr. Stanton Griffis, the Director of the 
project (see page 120). 


e@ Crime and the Illicit Drug Traffic 

A narcotics ring in Shanghai; the robbery of a 
wholesale drug firm in Wisconsin, not to seize cash 
but narcotic drugs for the illicit market; dozens of 
hiding places aboard ship for opium, hashish, mor- 
phine; crafty methods of getting drug prescriptions 
from reputable London doctors—these and hundreds 
of other cases involving seizures of narcotics by na- 
tional authorities, are part of the periodic reports 
required from governments under the narcotic drugs 
conventions. These reports which are studied by 
the United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
and relayed to governments, make an essential link 
in the system of international control of narcotic drugs 
(see page 125). 
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Issues Before Economic and Social Council 
Wide Range of Agenda for Eighth Session 


The mounting volume of the work of the United 
Nations for “better standards of life in larger free- 
dom” is reflected in the long agenda of the eighth 
session of the Economic and Social Council which will 
convene at Lake Success on February 7. There are no 
fewer than 58 items, the largest number so far, in- 
cluding many matters on which action was postponed 
at the last session for lack of time. Additional topics 
may be introduced before the Council meets. The 
following is the text of the Agenda with brief annota- 
tions of each item. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The officers of the Council are elected annually, 
at the first meeting of the Council on or after Janu- 
ary 1, and, under the rules of procedure, are eligible 
for re-election. The present officers are Dr. Charles 
Malik (LEBANON), President; Hernan Santa-Cruz 
(CHILE) and Leonid Kaminsky (BYELORUSSIAN 
S.S.R.) first and second Vice-Presidents respectively. 


2. 
ADOPTION OF AGENDA. 


According to the Council’s rules of procedure 
the Secretary-General prepares the provisional agenda, 
in consultation with the President. Subsequently (on 
February 1 in this case), the Agenda Committee 
meets to consider the items and make its recom- 
mendations. It is for the Council itself to make the 
final decision on what items to consider and in what 
order. The Agenda Committee is composed of the 
President, the two Vice-Presidents and the members 
for Brazil and New Zealand. 


3. 


SURVEY OF FORCED LABOR AND MEASURES FOR ITS 
ABOLITION (DOCUMENT E/596). 


This item was proposed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It proposes that the Council request 
the International Labor Organization to make a thor- 
ough-going survey of the extent of forced labor in all 
Member states of the United Nations; to recommend 
a positive program for eliminating this evil; and to 
foster human rights, humane standards and decent 
conditions of employment. The matter was originally 
placed on the agenda for the sixth session, but was 
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postponed to the seventh, and, in turn further referred 
to the forthcoming eighth session. 


4. 


REPORT OF THE ad hoc COMMITTEE ON THE FACTORS 
BEARING UPON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR THE MIDDLE EAST (DOCUMENT 
E/814). 

Three regional economic commissions—for Eu- 
rope, for Asia and the Far East, and for Latin Amer- 
ica—are already functioning. Recognizing the post- 
war needs and problems of Middle Eastern countries, 
the Council set up an ad hoc Committee to consider 
the establishment of a similar commission for that 
region. The ad hoc committee met during April-June, 
1948, and recommended that a Commission, with a 
structure similar to that of the other regional com- 
missions, be established forthwith. 


The report proposes that members of the Com- 
mission shall be, in the first instance, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey and Yemen. New members 
might be admitted by the Council after consultation 
with the Commission. Any non-self-governing terri- 
tory in the Arabian Peninsula, the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean and North-East Africa might, on presentation of 
its application to the Commission by the member re- 
sponsible for the international relations of such terri- 
tory, be admitted by the Commission as an associate 
member without vote. The report of the ad hoc com- 
mittee was placed on the agenda of the seventh ses- 
sion of the Council but its consideration was post- 
poned to the forthcoming session. 

The General Assembly at its last session recom- 
mended that the Council expedite consideration of the 
establishment of an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East. 


5. 

REPORT OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION: INLAND TRANS- 
PORT IN THE MIDDLE EAST (DOCUMENT E/789). 

This is another matter transferred from the pre- 
vious session. The Council’s Transport and Com- 
munications Commission has recommended that, if 
and when an Economic Commission for the Middle 
East is established, the Council should request it to 
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convene an early meeting of the experts of the coun- 
tries represented on it, to examine the inland transport 
situation of the region. 


6. 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS (FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION). 
(DOCUMENT E/863). 

In earlier sessions both the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly decided that prob- 
lems relating to trade union rights should be studied 
jointly by the United Nations and the International 
Labor Organization. 

In July, 1948, the ILO Conference adopted a 
Convention in two parts: (a) Freedom of Associa- 
tion and (b) Protection of the Right to Organize. One 
question that arose from this was whether any new 
international machinery is needed in order to ensure 
freedom of association. On this question the ILO 
Conference instructed the Governing Body to consult 
competent organs of the United Nations. 

Another matter relating to freedom of association 
is the question of infringements of Trade Union 
Rights, originally proposed as an agenda item by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. See also Item 14. 

Both these questions were postponed to the present 
session. 


7. 


PRINCIPLE OF EQUAL PAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WORKERS (DOCUMENT E/881, E/1075, E/1082, ADDI- 
TIONAL REPORT OF ILO TO BE CIRCULATED). 

The Council discussed this subject for the first 
time at its sixth session on the initiative of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. It then affirmed the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for men and women workers, and 
called upon Member states to implement it. The 
Council also transmitted the memorandum of the 
WFTU to the International Labor Organization invit- 
ing that body to consider this subject further and to 
report on action taken. 

The Council had this item on the agenda of its 
seventh session, but was obliged to defer it to the 
forthcoming session. However, the Council, acting on 
a recommendation of its Commission on the Status 
of Women, adopted a resolution inviting Members to 
see that women benefit by the same rights as men in 
regard to employment and remuneration, leisure, 
social insurance and professional training. 


8. 
ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS BETWEEN THE 
COUNCIL AND THE PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM 
BOARD (DOCUMENT E/OB/4). 
The Permanent Central Opium Board, created 
by the League of Nations in 1925, is an eight-member 
body whose members are appointed for five years. 
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Its duties include the collection of international sta- 
tistics on narcotic drug needs and traffic. By a 
protocol of December 11, 1946, its relationship to 
the League was transferred to the United Nations, and 
in February, 1948, its present membership was elected 
by secret ballot by the Economic and Social Council. 
The Board transmitted to the Council’s last session 
a report containing proposals for certain administra- 
tive arrangements which remain to be considered. 
These include: the Board’s position under the general 
conventions; the question of granting diplomatic status 
to its members; certain questions in connection with 
communications by governments on narcotic drugs; 
and revised proposals concerning its status and work. 


9. 
REPORTS OF THE COUNCIL’S NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS COMMITTEE (DOCUMENT E/940 AND 
ADDENDA 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5). 

So far the Council has given consultative status 
to 69 non-governmental organizations. Nine are in 
Category (A), 56 in Category (B) and four in Cate- 
gory (C). At the last session the Council’s NGO Com- 
mittee reported on thirty pending applicatipns but the 
Council postponed action to the present session. The 
Committee’s report also contains recommendations on 
a World Jewish Congress communication (E/710) 
of February 24, 1948, dealing with the situation of 
the Jewish populations in Arab countries; recom- 
mendations with regard to International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations having members in Spain; and 
reports on consultation with NGO’s and the function- 
ing of Consultative Arrangements. 

The NGO Committee has been meeting this year 
beginning January 17. A report on these meetings 
will also be submitted to the Council during the pres- 
ent session. 


10. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE PROMOTION OF TRAINING 
IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (DOCUMENT E/849 AND 
ADD. 1). 


Brazil made the proposal for training in public 
administration at the sixth session. The Council then 
asked the Secretary-General to prepare a study. The 
Secretary-General presented only a preliminary prog- 
ress report to the next session and the Council there- 
fore postponed consideration. 

The General Assembly at its recent session in Paris 
resolved to establish an International Centre for 
Training in Public Administration under the direction 
of the United Nations. The Assembly asked the Secre- 
tary-General to report detailed arrangements for such 
a Centre to the Council. Budgetary provisions for the 
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Centre are to be included in the Secretary-General’s 
estimates for 1950. 

11. 
TRANSLATION OF THE CLASSICS (DOCUMENT E/823) 

At its fourth session the Council requested 
UNESCO to submit by June 1, 1948, recommenda- 
tions for necessary action on this proposal. The rec- 
ommendations were to cover objective methods of 
selecting the books, the needs of various cultural re- 
gions, and suggestions for general assistance in tran- 
slation, publication and distribution. 

In November, 1947, UNESCO’s second general 
conference adopted a scheme of work on this subject. 
Later, UNESCO convened a conference of experts 
which prepared a report. This was presented to the 
Council at its last session but consideration was post- 
poned. 

12. 
QUESTION OF THE ELECTION OF THREE MEMBERS OF 
THE ECONOMIC BOARD FOR PALESTINE. (DOCUMENT 
A/555). 

The Board is a feature of the plan for Partition 
with economic union in Palestine, which the Gen- 
eral Assembly approved at its second regular ses- 
sion. It was intended to administer economic matters 
connected with the plan and would have consisted 
of nine members, three appointed by the Economic 
and Social Council and three by each of the two 
proposed States in Palestine. At its sixth session the 
Council requested Member states to submit to the 
Secretary-General, not later than June 15, 1948, the 
names of suitable candidates for nomination. At the 
seventh session, however, discussion was postponed 
owing to subsequent developments. The present situa- 
tion in Palestine will obviously affect this item. 


13. 
DRAFT RULES FOR THE CALLING OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES (DOCUMENT E/836). 

The Charter stipulates that the Council may 
call, in accordance ‘with rules prescribed by the 
United Nations, international conferences on matters 
falling within its competence. At its sixth session, the 
Council requested the Secretary-General to prepare 
draft rules for calling such conferences. The Secretary- 
General’s report on the subject was submitted to the 
Council’s seventh session but consideration of this 
was postponed to the eighth session. 


14. 
INFRINGEMENTS OF TRADE UNION RIGHTS (WFTU 
MEMORANDUM—DOCUMENT E/822 AND A. F. OF L. 
MEMORANDUM—DOCUMENT E/841). 
This item is also carried over from the Coun- 
cil’s last session. The World Federation of Trade 
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Unions then submitted a draft resolution to protect 
trade union rights by strong and permanent super- 
vision of the application of these rights. The WFTU 
had singled out nine United Nations’ members and 
two nations not members of the United Nations as 
infringing trade union rights. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor on the other hand submitted proposals 
calling for a report from all countries with an in- 
dustrialized economy and with a trade union move- 
ment. 
15. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS ON ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL MATTERS (DOCUMENT E/963 AND 
A REVISED REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL TO 
BE CIRCULATED LATER). 

This question was deferred from the sixth and 
seventh sessions of the Council. It concerns informa- 
tion available from Members of the United Nations on 
action taken to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Economic and Social Council as well as to recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly on matters fall- 
ing within the Council’s competence. 


16. 
WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION. 

At its fourth session the Economic and Social 
Council asked the Secretariat to prepare reports on 
world economic trends. This was followed by a rec- 
ommendation of the second session of the Assembly 
that the Council may consider a survey of current 
world economic conditions and trends every year. 
Accordingly the Secretariat prepared its first report 
entitled Economic Report: «Salient Features of the 
World Economic Situation 1945-47 which was pub- 
lished last year and was subsequently considered by 
the Council. Later the Economic and Employment 
Commission recommended that the Secretariat should 
present surveys to each session of the Council. 

The report now presented is an interim survey 
entitled “Major Economic Changes in 1948 with Se- 
lected World Economic Indices.” The next full report 
will be submitted to the Council’s July session. 

In this connection the Council may also consider 
a “Review of International Commodity Problems 
1948.” This review contains material on the current 
situation of ten commodities: coffee, cotton, rice, rub- 
ber, sugar, tea, tin, timber, wheat and wool. It was 
prepared by the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrangements, a body estab- 
lished by the Council in March 1947. 


17. 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
COUNTRIES. 
At its Paris session the General Assembly re- 
quested the Council to give further and urgent con- 
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sideration to the whole problem of the economic 
development of under-developed countries in all its 
aspects. It asked the Council to report on measures 
already devised as well as proposals. 

Economic development in some countries raises 
the question of migration. The Assembly had consid- 
ered resolutions on migration proposed by Peru, Co- 
lombia and Ecuador. Certain amendments had been 
offered in the course of the discussion. The Assembly 
decided, however, to transfer the proposals, amend- 
ments and the record of its discussion to the Council 
so that it may consider these in connection with eco- 
nomic development. 


18. 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


A detailed scheme for technical assistance was 
approved by the General Assembly at Paris. The reso- 
lution authorizes the Secretary-General to assist Mem- 
ber countries at their request by sending international 
teams of experts, by making arrangements for train- 
ing, by helping to obtain technical personnel, equip- 
ment and supplies, by organizing seminars and the 
exchange of technical information. The Assembly ap- 
proved $288,000 for expenditure on these services in 
1949. It asked the Secretary-General to report to the 
Economic and Social Council on steps taken under 
this scheme. At each session the Council is to review 
the action taken and make further recommendations 
when necessary. 


19. 


REPORT OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON PROGRESS IN THE 
CO-ORDINATION OF STUDIES OF SUITABLE MEASURES 
TO BRING ABOUT AN INCREASE IN FOOD PRODUCTION 
(REPORT TO BE CIRCULATED LATER). 

On the recommendation of the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, the Council passed a resolution 
requesting all other agencies to report what steps were 
being taken through their programs to bring about an 
increase in food production. Reports from other agen- 
cies are therefore expected. 


20. 

THE PROBLEM OF WASTING FOOD IN CERTAIN COUN- 
TRIES (DOCUMENTS A/756 AND A/762/REV.1). 

At its Paris session the General Assembly passed 
a resolution inviting Member states to accord high 
priority to measures designed to avoid food wastage, 
to increase food production and to improve marketing 
and distribution facilities. The resolution called on 
the Economic and Social Council, in consultation with 
FAO and other specialized agencies concerned, to 
continue to give consideration to the problems of in- 
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creasing world food supply and trade. The resolution 
also asked the Council to consider: (1) the technical, 
financial, supply and other problems of providing pro- 
duction facilities to under-developed and war-devas- 
tated countries; (2) any other measures for raising 
the levels of nutrition of under-nourished population 
groups to health standards and for mitigating the 
effects of the world food crisis. 


21. 
PROCEEDS OF SALE OF UNRRA SUPPLIES. 

When UNRRA terminated its activities in 1947, 
some of its supplies were allocated for local relief 
and rehabilitation, and some were handed over to 
national governments for sale, the money thus col- 
lected to be paid into a fund and expended for 
selected relief and rehabilitation projects. In March 
1947 the Council adopted a resolution by which gov- 
ernments which formerly reported to UNRRA on the 
proceeds of sales should report to the Council. In 
January, 1948, the Secretariat undertook the collation 
of these reports for the information of the Council. 
The present reports will cover sales for the first 
nine months of 1948. 

In September, 1948, the activities and residual 
assets of UNRRA were formally transferred to the 
United Nations. 

22. 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE: INTERIM 
REPORT. 

The Commission’s terms of reference require it 
to submit a full annual report, but interim reports are 
also submitted. The present document includes a prog- 
ress report on the Commission’s work in the field of 
international development and trade. The Council had 
requested [Resolution 143 (VII)] a report on this 
subject, including a description of any technical means 
proposed for increasing inter-European trade. 


23. 
INTERIM REPORT: ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST. 

This document includes a report on the fourth 
session of the Commission held in Lapstone, Australia. 
It particularly refers to the results of the Commission’s 
consideration of plans for dealing with flood control. 


24. 
INTERIM REPORT: ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA, 

At its first session, held in Santiago, Chile, in 
June, 1948, the Economic Commission for Latin 
America initiated a broad economic survey of Latin 
America, which will range from agricultural problems 
to bottlenecks in foreign trade, industrial development, 
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labor supply and technical assistance, inflation, and 
public health. 


25. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT (DOCUMENT E/1077). 


This is the third annual report of the Board of 
Governors of the Bank. It covers the period August, 
1947, to August, 1948, and includes the administra- 
tive budget for the fiscal year ending June, 1949. It 
contains a message from the President of the United 
States to the Board of Governors, the text of an 
address by John J. McCloy, President of the Bank, to 
the Board of Governors, various committee reports, 
financial statements, the allocation of the net income 
of the Bank, and numerous resolutions adopted by 
the Board of Governors. 


26. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
(DOCUMENT E/1078). 


This is the annual report of the Executive Di- 
rectors for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1948. The 
report deals with world economy and the Fund’s ob- 
jectives; exchange rates and restrictions; gold policy; 
exchange and gold transactions; collaboration with 
Members and international organizations, and organi- 
zation and administration. 


27. 


REPORT OF THE THIRD SESSION OF THE COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS (PARAGRAPHS 20 AND 23). 


The last session of the Council forwarded to the 
Assembly the Commission’s draft Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, which, in an amended form was ap- 
proved by the Assembly as the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Paragraphs 20 and 23 of the Com- 
mission’s Report, however, dealing with communica- 
tions on Human Rights and Rules of Procedure, call 
for further action by the Council. The Council’s 
Agenda Committee has been invited to make a recom- 
mendation to the Council regarding the scope of these 
items. 

28. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION REGARDING HUMAN 
RIGHTS. 


When the Third Committee studied the draft 
Declaration of Human Rights, it decided not to in- 
clude an article dealing with the right to petition. 
Instead it forwarded to the General Assembly a resolu- 
tion which declared that the right to petition is an 
essential human right and requested the Economic 
and Social Council to ask the Commission on Human 
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Rights to give further consideration to the problem 
when studying the draft Covenant on Human Rights 
and measures for implementation. The Assembly ap- 
proved this resolution. 

The Assembly also had before it three proposals 
for additional Articles dealing with the rights of 
minorities. They were submitted by U.S.S.R., Yugo- 
slavia and Denmark. It was decided to refer these 
to the Economic and Social Council with the request 
that the Commission on Human Rights and the Sub- 
Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
the Protection of Minorities make a thorough study 
of the problem “in order that the United Nations may 
be able to take effective measures for the protection 
of racial, national, religious, or linguistic minorities.” 

The Assembly also requested the Council to ask 
the Commission on Human Rights to give priority to 
its further work on its drafts for a Covenant on 
Human Rights and measures for implementation. 


29. 


SUB-COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AND 
OF THE PRESS AND OTHER QUESTIONS ARISING OUT OF 
THE FINAL ACT OF THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION (DOCUMENT E/CONF. 
6/79). 

At its seventh session, the Economic and Social 
Council decided to transmit to the General Assembly 
the three draft conventions proposed by the United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of Information. 
These are: (1) Draft Convention on the Gathering 
and International Transmission of-News; (2) Draft 
Convention concerning the Institution of an Inter- 
national Right of Correction; (3) Draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information. The Conference also 
adopted 43 resolutions on general principles on 
freedom of information. 

The proposed Convention on the Gathering 
and International Transmission of Information has 
been redrafted by the Human Rights Commission. 
In addition the remainder of the Final Act of the Con- 
ference (except resolution 39 which the Council post- 
poned for consideration at its eighth session) was 
transmitted to the Assembly. Resolution 39 relates 
to the desirability of establishing a permanent inter- 
national organization in the information field and 
recommends that the Economic and Social Council 
continue the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation for a period of three years. 

The General Assembly, however, decided to 
postpone discussion on Freedom of Information until 
the second part of the Third Session. 

Because the Council is meeting earlier, the Sec- 
retary-General has proposed this item. He has also 
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invited the Agenda Committee to make a recommen- 
dation to the Council regarding its precise scope. 


30. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND. 

This report will be issued as soon as it is ready, 
probably in February. 


31. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE UNITED 
NATIONS APPEAL FOR CHILDREN. 

This report will cover the activities of UNAC 
during 1948, especially with regard to the distribu- 
tion of funds. The General Assembly in Paris decided 
to continue UNAC for another year but on a new 
basis. All the proceeds of the collections in each 
country shall be for the sole benefit of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund and 
UNICEF is to co-ordinate all national campaigns for 
children. 


32. 


QUESTION OF PROCEDURE FOR THE ELECTION OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS. 

In May, 1948, the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs recommended -certain specific procedures re- 
garding the renewal and terms of offices of its mem- 
bers. At its seventh session the Council decided only 
to confirm the present members of the Commission 
to December 31, 1949, but postponed to this session 
discussion on the procedure for future elections. The 
present members of the Commission are: Canada, 
China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Peru, Poland, Turkey, United Kingdom, United 
States, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. 


33. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PFRMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM 
BOARD (DOCUMENT E OB/4). 

This report covers statistical information on nar- 
cotics received from governments for the year 1947, 
as well as the work of the Board during 1948. 


34. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION OF 
ENQUIRY INTO THE EFFECTS OF CHEWING THE COCA 
LEAF (DOCUMENT E/860, AND REPORT OF THE SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL TO BE CIRCULATED). 

At its last session the Council approved the dis- 
patch of a commission of enquiry to Peru to investi- 
gate the effects of chewing the coca leaf and the possi- 
bilities of limiting its production and controlling its 
distribution. The General Assembly has included the 
necessary appropriation in its 1949 budget. At the 
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forthcoming session the Council will appoint the mem- 
bers of the Commission. The leaves of the coca shrub 
are the raw material from which cocaine is produced. 
Throughout the Andean region of South America, 
they are chewed by millions of the indigenous popula- 
tion with marked narcotic effects. The habit was com- 
mon as far back as the Incas. 


35. 


USE OF THE CENTRAL LIBRARY AT GENEVA BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. 

Following a resolution adopted by the Council 
at its last session the Secretary-General will submit a 
draft plan relating to the use of the Central Library 
(former League of Nations property) by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 


36. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL AND OF UNESCO 
ON THE TEACHING OF THE PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES, 
THE STRUCTURE AND ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS IN THE SCHOOLS OF MEMBER STATES. 

At its second session the Assembly adopted a 
resolution recommending that all Member states take 
the earliest possible steps to encourage the teaching 
of the Charter, the purposes, principles, structure, 
background and activities of the United Nations. The 
resolution also invited UNESCO to assist Member 
states on this matter and to report to the Council. 

At its last session, the Council commended the 
programs developed by the United Nations and 
UNESCO; at the same time, it requested the Secre- 
tary-General and UNESCO to continue their efforts 
and to report jointly and regularly to the Council. 


37. 


REPORT BY THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON HOUSING AND 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 

In a resolution adopted in December 1946, the 
Assembly recognized “the magnitude and gravity of 
housing problems in various parts of the world, and 
the advisability of providing for an exchange of views 
and constant liaison between the technical experts of 
the various nations.” 

At its last session, the Council asked the Secre- 
tary-General to start a publication on Housing and 
Town and County Planning, and to prepare sugges- 
tions for an integrated program of study and activity 
in this field. (The first issue on Housing and Town 
and Country Planning appeared in January, 1949.) 

The Secretary-General’s report on a program 
of work will be circulated after the meeting on Feb- 
ruary 14 of the Technical Working Group of Experts, 
a subsidiary body of the Secretary-General’s Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordination. 
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38. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZA- 
TION ON RESETTLEMENT OF NON-REPATRIABLE 
REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS. 


At its last session the Council affirmed that IRO 
could substantially accomplish its purposes of repatri- 
ating all the refugees and displaced persons who were 
its concern within a period of two years, provided it 
was assured of the effective co-operation of govern- 
ments. The Council further called on IRO to continue 
its efforts for the repatriation of refugees. Stressing 
the need for accelerated resettlement of non-repatri- 
able refugees and displaced persons, it urged all 
states to admit them to the maximum limit of their 
capacity. IRO was also asked to report back on the 
results of its efforts not later than the eighth session. 


39. 
DRAFT CONVENTION ON DECLARATION OF DEATH OF 
MISSING PERSONS (E/10/1 AND ADD. 1). 

Among the legacies of the war, are the difficulties 
that have arisen from the absence of death certificates 
of persons missing because of war events or persecu- 
tion. At its last session, the Council requested the 
Secretary-General to collaborate with IRO in prepar- 
ing a preliminary draft convention on the matter. This 
was to be submitted, to the Council’s eighth session, 
together with any comments from Member states. A 
20-Article draft convention has been prepared. 


40. 
STUDY OF STATELESSNESS. 

At its sixth session, the Council requested the 
Secretary-General to undertake a study of the situation 
in regard to the protection of stateless persons by 
issuance of necessary documents and other measures. 
He was also asked for recommendations on the in- 
terim measures which might be taken by the United 
Nations to further this object. 


41. 
DECLARATION OF OLD AGE RIGHTS. (A/751). 

At the Paris session of the General Assembly, 
Argentina submitted a Draft Declaration of Old Age 
Rights. The Assembly has transmitted this to the 
Council for further study. 


42. 
RELATIONS WITH AND CO-ORDINATION OF SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES. 

It is obviously important to avoid duplication and 
waste of effort and money in the activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. At its 
third session, the General Assembly asked the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to continue its examination 
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and co-ordination of these activities with a view to 
suggesting further improvements. It also asked that the 
work being done in administrative and budgetary 
co-ordination by the Secretary-General and the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordination be continued. 
Three reports will come before the Council: one by 
the Secretary-General on general co-ordination mat- 
ters; another, also by the Secretary-General, on ar- 
rangements for program co-ordination between the 
specialized agencies and the regional commissions; and 
a third by the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination. 


43. 
REVISION OF RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE COUNCIL. 


At its last session the Council decided that its 
rules of procedure needed revision. It accordingly 
asked the Committee on Procedure to submit pro- 
posals to the Council’s eighth session. The Committee 
began its consideration of the rules on January 19, 
1949. 


44, 
REVISION OF RULES OF PROCEDURE OF COMMISSIONS. 
This item was proposed by the Secretary-General 
who considered that the revision of the Council’s own 
rules would entail a consequential revision of the rules 
of procedure of functional commissions. 


45. . 

INTERIM COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM OF MEETINGS. 

The object of this Committee. is to arrange, in 
co-operation with the Secretariat, the annual calendar 
of meetings of the Council and its subsidiary bodies. 
Its action in postponing the second session of the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities from December, 1948, to March, 
1949, has, however, been queried in the Committee 
on Procedure. The point at issue is whether the Com- 
mittee on Program of Meetings had the power to post- 
pone the session of the Sub-Commission in this way 
from one calendar year to another, or whether it is 
only entitled to arrange meetings from January 1 to 
December 31 of each year. 


46. 
NUMBER OF SESSIONS OF REGIONAL ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSIONS IN 1949. 


At its third session, the General Assembly recom- 
mended that the Council authorize its regional eco- 
nomic commissions to hold two sessions in 1949 if 
necessary. The matter came up because some Member 
states desired that the Economic Commissions for 
Asia and the Far East and for Latin America should 
be authorized to hold two sessions this year. 
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47. 
DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP IN SUBSIDIARY ORGANS 
OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. 

At its Paris session, the General Assembly recog- 
nized, in a resolution, that it would be both equitable 
and beneficial to have all Members co-operating in 
the work of the functional commissions and other 
subsidiary bodies of the Council. It therefore recom- 
mended to the Council that, in elections to these 
bodies, due regard should be paid to the principle of 
geographical distribution, to the special contribution 
each Member may make to the Council’s work, and to 
its ability to participate effectively. 


48. 


PARTICIPATION OF MEMBER STATES IN THE WORK OF 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. 

On the initiative of Argentina at the Assembly’s 
Paris session, the Joint Second and Third Committee 
discussed wider participation of Member states in the 
work of the Council. Argentina proposed to increase 
the membership of the Council from 18 to 24 but 
withdrew this proposal in favor of a Peruvian resolu- 
tion later adopted by the General Assembly. This 
recommends that Member states should consider the 
problem of associating with the Council’s activities the 
largest number of Members compatible with efficiency, 
and to communicate their suggestions to the Council. 


49. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE WORK OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL. 

During the Paris session of the General Assem- 
bly, Lebanon raised the question of better organization 
of the work of the Council. This matter, however, was 
not considered by the Assembly. Lebanon has now 
proposed that the Council consider the question. 


50. 
APPLICATION OF ARTICLE 65 OF THE CHARTER. 

According to Article 65 of the Charter, “the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council may furnish information 
to the Security Council and shall assist the Security 
Council upon its request.” The question of giving more 
effect to this Article was raised by the Lebanese 
delegation in the Joint Second and Third Committee 
at the Paris Assembly. It was agreed, for procedural 
reasons, that consideration of the matter should be 
referred to the eighth session of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

51. 
LOCATION OF NINTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 

At its seventh session, the Council decided to 
hold its ninth session in Geneva, to start July 6, 1949. 
The United Kingdom, however, favoring Lake Success 
as the venue, has proposed that the matter be re- 
considered. 
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52. 
AVAILABILITY OF DDT INSECTICIDES FOR COMBATING 
MALARIA IN AGRICULTURAL AREAS (E/1089). 

In view of the increasingly critical malaria and 
food situations in various parts of the world, the 
World Health Organization has suggested that the 
Council recommend all Member governments to take 
appropriate measures to encourage the domestic pro- 
duction of DDT insecticides and to facilitate their dis- 
tribution. 


53. 
APPLICATION OF CEYLON FOR MEMBERSHIP IN UNESCO, 


In accordance with its agreement with the United 
Nations, UNESCO consults with the Council on appli- 
cations for membership. 


54. 
CREATION OF A CENTRAL PUBLICATION FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF AND ADVISING ON DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS (EC/2/135 AND E/1086). 


The American Federation of Labor has proposed 
the publication of a United Nations periodical, cen- 
tralizing the developing knowledge and experience in 
the various fields of engineering and applied science. 
The scope of such a periodical would be to describe 
certain technical problems of underdeveloped coun- 
tries and to publish information on progress in applied 
science and engineering. 


55. 
REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL AND THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
ON ARRANGEMENTS FOR CO-OPERATION IN MATTERS 
OF COMMON CONCERN (E&T/c.1/2/REV.1). 

This body consists of three representatives from 
each Council. Its object is to further co-operation in 
matters of common concern to them. Thus, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council can assist the Trusteeship 
Council in drafting parts of the questionnaires on 
Trust Territories. Agreements between some special- 
ized agencies and the United Nations also provide for 
co-operation with the two Councils. The Trusteeship 
Council has already approved the report of the Joint 
Committee, and the Economic and Social Council may 
wish to consider similar formal action. 


56. 
SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF ACTIONS 
OF COUNCIL. 

According to Rule 3 of the Rules of Procedure 
as revised by the Council at its last session, financial 
statements relating to individual items, as well as a 
summary estimate of the financial implications of pro- 
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The Economic and Social Council 


MEMBERSHIP: 

1949 1950 1951 
Byelorussian $.S.R. Australia Belgium 
Lebanon Brazil Chile 
New Zealand Denmark China 
Turkey Poland France 
United States U.S.S.R. ‘ India 
Venezuela United Kingdom Peru 


(All elected for three-year terms expiring at close of 
year indicated) 


OFFICERS: 
Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon), President 
Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), First Vice-President 
Leonid I. Kaminsky (Byelorussian S.S.R.), Sec- 
ond Vice-President 
(These officers served through 1948; new officers 
will be elected at the Eighth Session). 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONS: 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA 


PREVIOUS SESSIONS: 

First January 23,1946 —February 18, 1946 
Second May 25, 1946 — June 21, 1946 
Third September 11, 1946 — December 10,1946 
Fourth February 28, 1947 — March 29, 1947 


Fifth July 19, 1947 — August 17, 1947 
Sixth February 2, 1948 — March 11, 1948 
Seventh July 19, 1948 — August 29, 1948 


FUNCTIONAL COMMISSIONS: 


Economic and Employment 
Sub-Commissions: 
Employment and Economic Stability 
Economic Development 
Transport and Communications 
Statistical 


posals before the Council, will be submitted to 
members. 

$7. 
CONFIRMATION OF MEMBERS OF COMMISSIONS. 

The Council elects states as members of its func- 
tional commissions. These states, in turn, after consul- 
tation with the Secretary-General, nominate individ- 
uals, and their nominations have then to be confirmed 
by the Council. At the forthcoming session, the Coun- 
cil will take action on nominations for vacancies on 
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Sub-Commission: 
Statistical Sampling 
Fiscal 
Human Rights 
Sub-Commissions: 
Freedom of Information and of the Press 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities 
Status of Women 
Social 
Narcotic Drugs 
Population 
These Commissions vary in size from 12 to 18 
members. The Council elects states as members; 
the states in turn nominate individuals after con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General, in order to 
secure balanced representation in the various fields 
covered by each commission. These nominations are 
confirmed by the Council. 


COMMITTEES: 
Committee on Negotiations with Specialized 
Agencies 


Committee on Arrangements for Consultation 
with Non-Governmental Organizations 
Interim Committee on Program of Meetings 
Ad Hoc Committees: 
Procedure 
Agenda 
Economic Committee 
Social Committee 
Council Committee on matters relating to Co- 
ordination 
Special Bodies: 
Executive Board, International Children’s 
Emergency Fund 
Special Committee, United Nations Appeal for 
Children 
Permanent Central Opium Board 
Drug Supervisory Board 


the functional commissions. In addition, the Council 
will concern itself with any new vacancies caused by 
resignation or death of commission members. 

58. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE AGENDA COMMITTEE 
FOR THE NINTH SESSION. 

The Agenda Committee is composed of the 
President, the two Vice-Presidents, and two other 
members elected at each session of the Council to 
hold office until the next session. 
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The Position in Indonesia 
Further Reports from Committee of Good Offices 


When, on December 24, the Security Council called 
for a cease-fire in Indonesia and the release of political 
prisoners, it instructed its Committee of Good Offices 
to report on how these demands were being carried 
out. Four days later the Council once again called on 
the Netherlands to free the political prisoners and to 
report within 24 hours. At the same time it asked 
the Consular Commission in Batavia for a full re- 
port. (See the UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN, vol. VI, 
no. 2.) 


Responding to these instructions, the Committee of 
Good Offices cabled a series of messages between 
December 29 and January 16. Reporting on January 
7, the Committee drew two conclusions: there had 
not been satisfactory compliance with the call to cease 
hostilities; and the demand for immediate release of 
political prisoners had not been implemented. 


In its endeavors to contact the Republican leaders, 
the Committee learned that, in view of its duty to 
restore law and order, the Indonesian Government had 
decided provisionally to assign residence to them in 
mountain resorts outside Java. Thirteen Republican 
leaders and personalities were released from house 
arrest in Batavia on December 24, but that was before 
the adoption of the Council’s resolution of that date. 


Visit to Republican Leaders 


On January 10, the Committee asked the Nether- 
lands delegation for facilities to observe the status of 
the Republican leaders who, according to a statement 
by Dr. van Royen to the Security Council, were on the 
island of Bangka. The delegation replied that it had 
indeed been the intention to transfer some persons 
to Bangka, but three of them, including the President, 
had preferred to stay where they were. The delega- 
tion suggested a few days’ delay. 


On January 16 the Committee reported on its visit 
to Bangka the previous day. Six Republican ministers 
and officials were detained on an isolated hill near 
Muntok. They were the Vice-President, the Chairman 
of the Republican delegation, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, an Air Commodore, the Chairman of ‘the Pro- 
visional Peoples’ Representative Body, and the State 
Secretary. Brought to the island on December 31, the 
six Officials were detained in a large building. They 
had one doorless bedroom and one reception room. 
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All windows were wire-netted, and the whole place 
was heavily guarded. They were not permitted to 
leave the wired area. 

The officials related that a Mr. Brouwer, who was 
described as a personal representative of the High 
Crown Representative, had visited them and asked 
for a pledge to refrain from political activities, in 
return for which they would be given freedom to 
move about Bangka, and their families would be per- 
mitted to join them. None gave the pledge. 

The Vice-President and others expressed concern 
at the fact that Mr. Brouwer indicated that the High 
Representative no longer recognized either the legal 
existence of the Republic or the official status of 
its servants. The Committee assured the group that 
so far as the Security Council and the Committee 
were concerned, the Republic was still a party to 
the dispute. 


The party was kept generally informed as to the 
progress of events and the activities of the Security 
Council. From January 5, the internees were allowed 
to write to their families. 


The Vice-President stated that at a Cabinet meet- 
ing on December 19, during the assault on Jogjakarta, 
the President and Cabinet had authorized Shafrudin 
Prawiranegara to establish in Sumatra an Emergency 
Government of the Republic. This Government was 
deputized by the Cabinet and had authority to act for 
the President and Cabinet on all matters in which the 
President, Prime Minister, and members of the regular 
Cabinet were not free to act. 


The Vice-President also stated that the Republican 
representative to the Security Council has full author- 
ity to act on his own initiative in the absence of fur- 
ther instructions. 


The day after the visit to Bangka, the Acting Chair- 
man of the Netherlands delegation wrote to the Com- 
mittee that he had heard with surprise that the orders 
given concerning the personal freedom of movement 
of the Republican officials had not been put into force. 
He had at once ascertained the cause, and the instruc- 
tions to which the “regrettable state of affairs” was 
entirely in contradiction were being repeated by 
telegram. 


In order to avoid further misunderstanding, two 
high Netherlands officials would leave early the next 
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day, January 17, for Bangka by special plane, with 
the specific mission of seeing that no obstacles were 
placed in the way of free movement. 

The Committee’s reports also covered its efforts to 
observe the military situation. Despite its request of 
December 25, its military observers were still con- 
centrated in Batavia on December 29. There was no 
Netherlands authorization to return to the field, no 
permission to operate aircraft, and no facilities to 
obtain first-hand information. 


On this point the Netherlands representative wrote 
to the President of the Security Council on January 3. 
Some military observers had remained in the field 
since the beginning of the action, he said. But the 
Committee replied that on December 29 all but four 
of the 30 observers normally in the field had returned 
to Batavia at the direction of Netherlands com- 
manders. The four who were in the field had not been 
in the right places for observation or report. The 
Committee therefore maintained its position that its 
military observers were “concentrated in Batavia.” 


Objection to Delay 


After the necessary instructions had reached the 
Indonesian Government in Batavia to enable the Com- 
mittee, the Consular Commission, and the observers 
to carry out their task, the Committee’s Military Ex- 
ecutive Board met with a representative of the Chief 
of Staff of the Royal Netherlands-Indonesian Army on 
January 4 to arrange for the redeployment of the 
observers. 


But “unfortunately” the Netherlands representative 
had no authority to decide on arrangements and in- 
sisted that the matter would have to be referred to 
the Commander-in-Chief and Chief of the General 
Staff, neither of whom was in Batavia at the time. 
Furthermore, he said that there was “confusion about 
the existence of two committees”—the Committee of 
Good Offices and the Consular Commission. To this 
the Committee replied to the delegation on January 
6 that in its view there was no confusion of a type 
which should delay it in the performance of its urgent 
duty to report to the Council. 


“Any position on the part of your Government pre- 
venting the early return of the military observers to 
the field until the ‘confusion’ has been clarified,” the 
Committee added, “would in effect paralyze both 
organs of the Security Council at a crucial time. 


“What is important is timely resumption by the 
military observers of their functions, already in sus- 
pension over the entire period in which their reporting 
would have been of greatest value... .” 


The Committee also wished to correct the tendency 
seen in the meeting to limit unduly the scope of the 
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work to be done by the observers. It could not in 
any way consent to, or tacitly condone by acceptance, 
any limitation on their activities which would prevent 
them from performing fully the obligations imposed 
on them. 

The Committee pointed out that almost two weeks 
since the Council adopted its resolution on December 
24 not one military observer was in process of return- 
ing to the field. The passing of time and the progress 
of military action, it said, “may well destroy the value 
to the Committee and to the Security Council” of their 
direct observations. 

Orders to the territorial commanders in Java and 
Sumatra concerning the termination of hostilities, the 
Committee reported to the Council, permitted the con- 
tinuation of “the very type of military action that 
would be required against the guerrilla resistance likely 
to be offered by regular or irregular Republican 
forces.” 

While the Committee had no first-hand informa- 
tion as to the effect of the orders, it held the opinion 
that, issued more than a week after the adoption of 
the Council’s resolution, and expressed as they were, 
they could not be considered as satisfactory compli- 
ance with the resolution. Furthermore, no channel was 
available to the Committee for dissemination of the 
resolution to the Government or to the commanders 
of the Republican Army. 

Despite the statements made to the Council by the 
Netherlands representative on December 27 and 29, 
the Committee continued, it had not been in a posi- 
tion to make independent investigations of any kind 
in the field. 

Requesting the Council to define the respective 
functions of the Committee and of the Consular Com- 
mission, it added: “Inability to determine whether 
the functions of one are at this point exclusive of the 
other or concurrent, and the problem of to whom 
the military observers are primarily responsible, has 
already created some difficulty and has been made 
an occasion for delay.” 


Cabling on January 6, the Consular Commission 
also dwelt on the overlapping of functions and asked 
for elucidation from the Council. 


Military Observers’ Report 


Two days later the Committee reported again that 
discussions had been held with Netherlands authorities 
and arrangements made for the dispatch of observers 
to various areas in Java and Sumatra, beginning Janu- 
ary 9. 

Five days later, on January 14, the Committee for- 
warded its first observers’ report, from a team which 
had visited the area of Sourabaya. “Destruction of 
roads, bridges, and property,” the observers said, “has 
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been and still is taking place on a much greater scale 
than was anticipated by the Netherlands military 
authorities. 


“Hundreds of bridges have been destroyed, includ- 
ing many important ones. All railroads are com- 
pletely blocked owing to the destruction of bridges 
and railroad property. Many of the main roads in 
Central Java are still not open, and, on those which 
are, travel is only possible in convoy. 


“The towns of Lamongan and Bodjonegoro are re- 
ported to be badly damaged by fire and demolition, 
and are practically uninhabited either by local popula- 
tion or troops. 


“In the former Netherlands demilitarized zone it 
was observed that nearly all bridges have been de- 
stroyed and a number of Kampongs destroyed, mainly 
by fire, and most are deserted. 

“The number of Netherlands troops in the newly 
occupied areas is insufficient to prevent roving bands 
of guerrillas from moving freely and from performing 
acts of sabotage, such as destruction of newly repaired 
bridges. Netherlands troops are also insufficient to 
maintain law and order in towns, and many Chinese 
merchants have suffered severely from looting.” 


Question of Committee's Status 


On January 7 the Committee invited the attention 
of the Council to the problem of its present and future 
status. The functions which the Committee and its 
military assistants exercised under the truce had dis- 
appeared with the truce itself, it said. The Committee 
had been established to aid the parties in reaching a 
pacific settlement of their dispute, but negotiations and 
the methods of pacific settlement had now been re- 
jected in favor of military action. 

“The Committee feels a deep and abiding concern 
for the welfare of Indonesia,” it added. “It does not, 
however, wish to be put in the position of seeming to 
approve by its participation, or even its authentication, 
any settlement based on force rather than true nego- 
tiation.” 

Thus divested of the broad functions it formerly 
exercised, the Committee was reduced to a reporting 
agency under the Council’s resolutions of December 
24 and 28. Part of its reporting functions it had 
already discharged, and its difficulties in carrying out 
the other directions had been outlined. But even if 
its military assistants were permitted to move freely 
everywhere in Indonesia without undue restrictions 
and were given adequate facilities, the Committee 
nevertheless had been designed “primarily as an in- 
strument of negotiation.” 

The question therefore inevitably arose whether the 
continuation of the Committee “in the present circum- 
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stances would serve any useful purpose or could con- 
tribute to a peaceful settlement of the Indonesian 
problem.” 

Thus provided with the background of develop- 
ments in Indonesia, supplemented with statements by 
the representatives of ithe Netherlands and of the 
Republic, the Security Council at Lake Success de- 
bated its future action, at meetings on January 7, 11, 
14, 17, and 21, but had reached no decision by Janu- 
ary 24. (For a report of these and later deliberations, 
see the next issue of the BULLETIN.) 


Aircraft Joins War 
on Tuberculosis 


A C-47 aircraft, loaned to the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign of the United Nations by the United States 
Air Force in Europe, landed at an airfield in Yugo- 
slavia on January 14 after making its maiden flight 
in the world war on tuberculosis. Flying from Co- 
penhagen, the plane took 5,500 pounds of anti-tuber- 
culosis vaccines, tuberculin, and other medical equip- 
ment, for use by the Scandinavian and Yugoslav vac- 
cination teams now working intensively in Yugo- 
slavia. 

The plane, formerly a troop-carrier, was assigned 
free of charge to the anti-tuberculosis campaign by 
the American military authorities in Germany under 
a joint arrangement with the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 
the Danish Red Cross and its Scandinavian associates, 
and the World Health Organization. It will deliver 
vaccine and other supplies from Denmark to Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Hungary, Poland, and other Euro- 
pean countries now engaged in the intensive cam- 
paign against tuberculosis. As the vaccine loses 
potency after about ten days, and some time is re- 
quired for internal distribution to vaccination centres 
in each country, campaign headquarters at Copen- 
hagen have been making air deliveries to the capitals 
of each participating nation. This has previously been 
done by commercial airlines, which has involved 
occasional delays because of changed schedules, 
weather, and other factors. 

With the C-47 plane equipped to fly in all weather 
conditions, the campaign officials hope to avoid such 
interruptions. 

The campaign’s goal is to test more than 100,000,- 
000 children in countries ranging over four con- 
tinents, and to innoculate with BCG vaccine all those 
children showing a negative reaction to the tuberculin 
tests. 
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Further Efforts For Palestine Settlement 


1. Armistice Negotiations at Rhodes 


Another episode in the long effort for peaceful set- 
tlement of the Palestine dispute opened on January 12 
on the historic island of Rhodes. On this Aegean 
island, only ten miles from the coast of Asia Minor, 
Count Bernadotte had set up his headquarters in 
June 1948. It was here that he completed his last 
report just before leaving on his fatal visit to Jerusa- 
lem. His right-hand man who put the finishing touches 
on the Report, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, now Acting 
Mediator, was leading this latest effort for peace. 
Egypt had sent a delegation headed by Colonel Mo- 
hamed Ibrahim Seif Eddine, and the Israeli represen- 
tatives were led by Dr. Walter Eytan. 

Both delegations were empowered to negotiate, con- 
clude, and initial an armistice agreement, subject to 
its final ratification by their respective Governments. 
In preliminary, separately-held meetings with Dr. 
Bunche, they expressed their desire for a successful 
outcome of the discussions, and their readiness to get 
down to business as soon as possible. 

On the following day, Dr. Bunche introduced the 
two delegations at the first joint meeting, where the 
Acting Mediator presided. Each delegation head for- 
mally declared his Government’s desire for the estab- 
lishment of an armistice, and pledged his delegation to 
work persistently and in a spirit of conciliation toward 
that end. 


Acting Mediator's Statement 


“You have come on a deadly serious mission which, 
if successful, will mean a most vital step forward 
toward ultimate peace in Palestine,” Dr. Bunche said 
to the delegation. To Egypt the Acting Mediator gave 
praise for statesmanship and a demonstration of re- 
spect for the United Nations. Israel’s prompt accept- 
ance of the invitation was also very encouraging, he 
said. 

The Acting Mediator emphasized the “great and 
hopeful significance” of the meetings for this was the 
first time in the Palestine conflict that the two sides 
had agreed to sit down together for negotiations: the 
first time, too, that they had been willing to look 
beyond a tenuous truce to an armistice. 

“We are not holding a peace conference here,” 
Dr. Bunche emphasized. “We are not expecting to 
settle the complicated political issues which bedevil 
this problem and to which the Conciliation Commis- 
sion will soon direct its attention; but in seeking an 
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armistice we are engaged in a peaceful endeavor and 
are unquestionably charting the road to peace.” 

As for the United Nations, he added, its object was 
peace in Palestine at the earliest possible moment, and 
only in this sense was it partisan. 

As long ago as July 15, the Security Council had 
decided that armed force was not to be employed as a 
means of settling the Palestine conflict; the formal 
acceptance by both parties of that edict had as its 
inevitable consequence that at some stage effective 
steps would be taken to liquidate the conflict. On 
November 16, the Council had called on the parties 
to take those steps by entering into armistice negotia- 
tions—involving delineation of permanent armistice 
lines and withdrawal and reduction of armed forces 
to ensure maintenance of the armistice during the 
transition to permanent peace in Palestine. 

That resolution had not been immediately imple- 
mented due to an impasse created over difficulties in- 
volved in implementing a prior resolution, that of 
November 4. But Dr. Bunche had believed all along 
that this impasse could be broken and implementation 
achieved through negotiations. © 

The significance of the armistice called for in the 
November 16 resolution was clear. It meant an end 
of the existing truce, liquidation of the conflict on the 
military level, and dissipation of present tenseness by 
elimination of the threat of offensive action by either 
side. “It is not peace settlement but certainly an in- 
dispensable condition for such settlement,” Dr. Bunche 
added. 

He fully realized the vital interest at stake for both 
sides. But he believed that those interests would be 
better served by ending a conflict which obviously no 
longer had purpose, and which could achieve no end 
other than destruction of life and property and a 
draining of economic resources. 

Emphasizing that time was a factor of tremendous 
magnitude, Dr. Bunche added: “I can readily think 
of a million ways to stall, delay, obstruct and stale- 
mate these discussions should any care to do so. I 
trust there will be no tendency to be rigidly legalistic, 
picayunish about detail, or recriminatory. There are 
many eyes here and motes can be readily found in 
them.” 

Above all, Dr. Bunche appealed “most urgently” to 
all governments to take every precaution to avoid any 
incidents or acts which might jeopardize the construc- 
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tive progress toward armistice accord. He had in 
mind not only the governments directly involved in 
the negotiations and the Palestine conflict, but also 
those whose interests impel them to keep close surveil- 
lance on developments in the area. Dr. Bunche said 
everything possible would be done to create and main- 
tain the most favorable possible atmosphere and con- 
ditions. 

“The lives of many people and indeed the peace 
of the Near East hang in the balance while you 
meet,” the Acting Mediator said to the delegations in 
conclusion. “The decisions you will be called upon 
to make in achieving agreement, therefore, are mo- 
mentous. You cannot afford to fail. You must suc- 


ceed. I have faith that you will succeed.” 
Agenda 

According to Dr. Bunche’s report of January 13 
to the Secretary-General, the agenda was sufficiently 
broad to cover points regarding the implementation 
of the resolutions of November 4 and 16. Meetings 
were to proceed on the substantive items on the fol- 
lowing three levels: 
e@ preliminary discussions separately with each dele- 
gation; 
@ informal meetings between heads of delegations 
and the United Nations; 
@ joint formal meetings of the two delegations. 


2. Conciliation Commission Begins Work 


The Conciliation Commission—established by the 
General Assembly on December 11, 1948 to assist the 
parties concerned in the Palestine dispute to achieve 
“a final settlement” of all outstanding questions—held 
its first meeting on January 17 at Geneva. 

At this session of the three-member Commission, 
France was represented by Claude de Boissanger and 
Turkey by Huseyin Cahid Yalchin. In the absence of 
the United States representative, that Government was 
represented by its Minister to Switzerland. 

The Commission afterwards issued a communique, 
stating that a tribute was paid to the memory of 
Count Folke Bernadotte who had given his life for the 
cause of peace in Palestine. The Turkish representa- 
tive was invited to act as first Chairman. 

In accordance with Assembly instructions, the Com- 
mission decided to establish official headquarters in 
Jerusalem as from January 24—and departed by air 
from Geneva on January 19. 

Meanwhile, the Acting Mediator, Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, on the day of the Commission’s first meeting, 
sent a cable to the President of the Security Council, 
drawing attention to the assumption of his functions 
by the new body. The Assembly in its resolution had, 
in brief, empowered the Commission to assume any 
necessary functions of the Mediator, and to undertake 
—upon the Security Council’s request—any functions 
now assigned by the Council to the Mediator or the 
Truce Commission. The resolution further specifies 
that the Mediator’s office is to be terminated when, at 
the Council’s request, all of his functions have been 
assumed by the Conciliation Commission. 


“It is obviously desirable,” Dr. Bunche stated, “that 
the functions and responsibilities of the United Nations 
in its effort to achieve a peaceful adjustment of the 
Palestine situation should be centralized in one organ 
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to the greatest extent possible.” There were obvious 
disadvantages in having a multiplicity of agencies or 
representatives work simultaneously on _ various 
aspects of the problem. 

Since the adoption of the December 11 resolution 
Dr. Bunche had “assumed all along” that the Council 
at an appropriate time would invite the Conciliation 
Commission to undertake those functions deriving 
from Council resolutions which he was exercising. 

A copy of Dr. Bunche’s cable was sent at the time 
to the Chairman of the Conciliation Commission, who 
cabled the President of the Security Council on Janu- 
ary 19 the hope of the Commission that the Acting 
Mediator will be able to preside over the Rhodes 
negotiations up to their conclusion. 


Contributions to United Nations 


As of December 31, according to a report of 
the Secretary-General, 13 Member countries had 
not yet paid their full assessed contributions to the 
organization for the financial year 1948. Since 
that date, two countries have paid in full, bringing 
the balance due, on January 12, to $618,336.32 
out of a total assessment of $34,698,000. 


Advances by Member states to the working capi- 
tal fund, established at $20,000,000, have been 
paid in full. The contributions payable by the new 
Member states—Siam and Yemen—for the finan- 
cial years 1947 and 1948 have been paid. Two 
states, Costa Rica and Paraguay, in the last finan- 
cial statement were shown in arrears for two suc- 
cessive years, Costa Rica for three. 
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Plight of Palestine Refugees 


United Nations Aid Plan In Operation 


On a barren, wind-swept hillside 
above the ancient town of Jericho 
thousands of refugees are huddled 
in tents, caves and other improvised 
shelters. Many of them, including 
women and children, are sick, under- 
nourished and in urgent need of 
medical care. Their living conditions 
are of the most primitive; their only 
drinking water comes from a slug- 
gish stream which also serves to 
wash clothes and bodies. Snow on 
the mountains and rain in the valleys 
combine to make the lives of the 
refugees even more miserable. 

This scene is multiplied many 
times in and around Palestine where 
an estimated 600,000 refugees, most 
of them Palestinian Arabs, left 
homeless and destitute by the war in 


the Holy Land, are desperately in 
need of large-scale aid. 

It is estimated that 30 per cent 
of the refugees are children under 
five years of age, 36 per cent chil- 
dren between the ages of six and 
eighteen, and 18 per cent pregnant 
and nursing mothers, or aged and 
infirm. 

As long ago as August 16, 1948, 
the United Nations Mediator for 
Palestine, the late Count Folke 
Bernadotte, appealed directly to 24 
nations for emergency relief meas- 
ures to be instituted on behalf of 
the Palestinian refugees. Count 
Bernadotte at that time described the 
tragic situation of the refugees as 
“desperate.” 

In the intervening months, how- 





from exposure and starvation. 


ers are moving in. 
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The following is an appeal for aid to Palestine refugees issued 
by Secretary-General Trygve Lie and Mr. Stanton Griffis: 

Five and a half long months ago, the late Count Bernadotte, 
speaking of the Palestinian refugees, said: “The choice is between 
saving the lives of many thousands or permitting them to die. The 
situation of the majority of these hapless refugees is already tragic.” 

Today they are dying. Winter is at hand, in and around the 
Holy Land. Food, clothing and shelter are desperately short. This 
task is a humanitarian one—the saving of over half a million souls 
It is not a political problem; help- 
less people are starving and their race is the human race. 

Pledges of generous support have already been made by some 
member governments, and a relief budget of $32,000,000 has been 
approved as the need by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. A beginning has been made on the basis of a preliminary 
loan from the United Nations Working Capital Fund, and field work- 


Today the question is one of time; days that pass are measured 
not in hours but in human lives. We strongly implore the nations 
of the world to join at once, in funds or in supplies, in this war of 


defense against the forces of hunger, cold and disease. 



























ever, the number of such refugees 
has grown so swiftly that only aid 
of an international scale can now 
solve the problem. Some help was 
subsequently forthcoming from 
neighboring countries and private 
organizations. 

On November 19, the General 
Assembly unanimously approved a 
voluntary relief plan for Palestinian 
refugees. Under this plan the Sec- 
retary-General was authorized to 
advance immediately the sum of 
$5,000,000 from the Working Capi- 
tal Fund of the Organization to- 
wards a total of $29,500,000 which 


the Assembly decided was needed 


to aid the refugees over a period of 
nine months. The Assembly further 
decided that under the control of the 
Secretary-General the relief fund 
will be made up of voluntary con- 
tributions from Member states, while 
donations in money or in kind will 
also be accepted from non-Member 
countries. 

In stressing the. urgency of this 
Middle Eastern refugee problem the 
preamble to the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion on the question stated: “The 
choice is between saving the lives 
of many thousands of people or per- 
mitting them to die... .” 

With the appointment in early 
December of Stanton Griffis, United 
States Ambassador to Egypt, as Di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief 
for Palestine Refugees, the Assem- 
bly’s plan began to take shape. The 
plan was to create the fastest, least 
cumbersome, least expensive and 
most efficient organization to rush 
aid to the Middle East. Administra- 
tive machinery was swiftly set in 
motion by Mr. Griffis who, within 
a few days of his appointment, had 
signed agreements with three in- 
ternational agencies to handle the 
distribution and field operations of 
the relief project. These agencies 
are: The International Committee 
of the Red Cross, the League of 
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Provision of emergency food and shelter for Palestinian refugees by United Nations field 
groups is illustrated in these pictures taken around Gaza in Southern Palestine, last Christmas. 


(Top right) A typical tent colony, badly overcrowded. (Top left) 


Hostilities were still in 


progress when these three women carrying all their worldly goods moved from the battle zone. 
(Bottom left) Red Cross observers estimate that 84 per cent of the refugees are children, 
mothers, the aged and infirm. (Bottom right) A total of 46 families live inside this abandoned 
army building. For privacy of a sort, they divide areas, averaging about four foot square, by 


hanging rags from the roof. 


Red Cross Societies, and the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. 


Operation areas have been de- 
fined and distribution bases pin- 
pointed. The Palestine Relief Or- 
ganization is handling all purchases, 
and the collection and shipment of 
supplies. The operating agencies are 
responsible for the reception, ware- 
housing and transportation to the 
destination and distribution points 
of the supplies which include cloth- 
ing, food, and medical necessities. 
Shipments of these supplies began to 
flow into Middle Eastern ports dur- 
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ing December. 


By the middle of January the 
overall relief operations were well 
under way. Feeding programs were 
operating in the Nablus, Jericho and 
Ramallah regions of Palestine—con- 
sidered as the three most difficult 
operational areas because of trans- 
port handicaps. These difficulties 
are now being gradually overcome, 
and feeding operations have com- 
menced in the more remote districts. 
Programs in the more accessible 
areas have been established for some 
weeks past. 


The cost of basic food quantities 
is estimated by Mr. Griffis at $1,- 
400,000 a month. These figures do 
not include the relief operations by 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, which 
is issuing supplementary daily meals 
to about 300,000 children and 
mothers in the refugee camps. 

As January closed, the three 
agencies operating in the general 
relief plan had more than ore hun- 
dred workers in the field, and some 
form of decent shelter had been pro- 
vided for thousands of the homeless. 
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Technical Aid to Member Countries 


Scope of Assistance by United Nations and Agencies 


Timely and efficacious technical assistance to un- 
der-developed countries was called for by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in an important resolution of the Paris 
session. Lack of expert personnel and technical or- 
ganization, the Assembly recognized, is a serious im- 
pediment to economic progress. The Assembly there- 
fore approved a scheme for technical assistance which 
the Secretary-General may provide at the request of 
any Member government. 

The Assembly authorized the Secretary-General— 
in co-operation where appropriate with the specialized 
agencies—to organize international teams of experts, 
to aid in training technical personnel both in the coun- 
tries concerned and abroad, to help in obtaining ;tech- 
nical personnel, equipment and supplies, and to ar- 
range other facilities. 

This resolution of the Assembly will enlarge and 
develop assistance which the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies have been rendering for some 
time. ° 

The considerable volume of assistance so far given 
by the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
is of five broad types: Technical Missions, Equipment 
and Supplies; Technical Research and Information; 
International Training; and International Conferences, 
Committees, and Panels. 

Technical Missions 

The United Nations and three specialized agencies 
—the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and the World Health 
Organization—provide or organize technical missions. 
An outstanding example of this occurred last year 
when the Government of Haiti requested assistance. 
The United Nations organized a team of experts 
drawn mainly from the Secretariats of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. It included 
specialists in agriculture, industrial development, pub- 
lic finance, administrative organization, banking and 
credit, public health and education. The team worked 
in Haiti for over two months and its recommenda- 
tions, in the form of a combined report, are expected 
shortly. 

There have been several such missions sent to 
many parts of the world. They have ranged in size 
from one to a dozen persons, and their functions have 
been advisory, educational, or both. 

Much valuable work has been accomplished on 
this basis. The Food and Agriculture Organization, 
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for instance, sent a mission to Greece as far back as. 
1946. Subsequently the mission made a series of 89 
recommendations and outlined a complete program 
for development. The proposals began with emergen- 
cy and transitional measures, proceeded to extensive 
irrigation and hydro-electric plans, the modernization 
of Greek agriculture, improvement of fisheries, expan- 
sion of facilities for research and education, encour- 
agement of co-operatives, development of industries, 
and fiscal and civil service reforms. The mission cal- 
culated that, carried out over a period of about 25 
years, the proposals would double, or perhaps even 
treble, pre-war production and income in Greece. 

Medical missions naturally constitute an important 
part of the field work of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. One of the biggest projects it is supervising is 
the world war on tuberculosis, now being waged in 
Europe, the Near East and the Far East. This is a 
preventive and curative work, utilizing the famous 
BCG vaccine. 


Research and Information 


The same agency also runs the Epidemiological 
Intelligence Service. This is a good example of the 
type of technical and research information that is 
available, since among other things, the service col- 
lects, collates, and disseminates reports from all parts. 
of the world on the incidence and spread of plague, 
cholera, smallpox, typhus and yellow fever, as well as. 
data on a number of other communicable diseases. A 
WHO station at Singapore gathers this type of infor- 
mation from an area extending from Vladivostok to 
Cape Town and from Dunedin, in New Zealand, to 
Alexandria, in Egypt. The intelligence is then sent out 
by cable, printed bulletins, and over the air from 
eleven radio stations. The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization has also taken 
steps to promote the exchange of technical research 
personnel by setting up a Bureau for the Exchange of 
Persons and also by establishing Field Science Co- 
operation Offices in Rio De Janeiro, Cairo, Nanking 
and New Delhi for contact in science and research. 

Systematic publication of the results of international 
study is a most important service. The findings of 
technical studies prepared by the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies are now assuming an im- 
pressive volume. They come out as reports, pam- 
phlets, periodicals and motion pictures. Ranging from 
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a detailed study, such as FAO’s Using Salty Land, to 
world-wide surveys, such as the United Nations publi- 
cation Economic Development in Selected Countries, 
these studies cover a vast field. The motion picture 
First Steps portrayed rehabilitation of disabled chil- 
dren. 

Laboratory programs represent another important 
method of assistance. The International Institute be- 
ing established in Brazil to study the Hylean Amazon 
Region is one example. FAO has set up field research 
centres in the Near East. Apart from such regional 
laboratories, the United Nations and the World Health 
Organization have been specially concerned with 
world laboratories. WHO, for example, is establish- 
ing a World Influenza Centre in England. 


Equipment and Supplies 


A limited amount of assistance is available from 
some of the agencies in the form of equipment and 
supplies to meet particularly urgent needs. In the 
past this has consisted largely of medical supplies, 
laboratory and teaching equipment, and seed. It has 
included, also, urgently needed publications. Most 
of the funds used for this purpose so far have been 
the residual assets of UNRRA, a source which is now 
almost exhausted. 


International Training 

Many of the agencies, notably UNESCO, FAO and 
WHO, have undertaken measures to increase oppor- 
tunities for international training. They have obtained 
or provided fellowships for study abroad, made provi- 
sions for training nationals of Member states, set up 
regional schools and courses of instruction, and made 


arrangements for an interchange of research person- 
nel. Several hundred fellowships and study grants 
were made available during last year in such diversi- 
fied fields as cinema and radio education, librarian- 
ship, pediatrics, dentistry, social welfare, and art and 
music education. Steps are now being taken to in- 
crease this type of aid, especially through a study of 
barriers which impede the exchange of persons be- 
tween nations, such as inadequate transport facilities, 
difficulties of currency exchange, and restrictive laws. 


Following an earlier recommendation by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and a study on the sub- 
ject made by the Secretary-General, the General 
Assembly, at its Paris session, authorized the estab- 
lishment of an International Centre for Training in 
Public Administration. The Assembly asked the Sec- 
retary-General to report detailed arrangements to the 
Council and to include this item in his budget esti- 
mates for 1950. 


International Conferences 


Considerable assistance in economic development 
is available through conferences arranged by the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. They 
take two forms. The first are convened solely for the 
exchange of technical information. An example was 
the World Statistical Congress convened in Washing- 
ton in 1947. Another was the International Meeting 
on Tropical Housing held in Caracas in the same year, 
and a third is the United Nations Scientific Confer- 
ence on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources 
to be held in May and June of this year. The last- 
named is to be convened at the direction of the Eco- 


China is one of many countries which is benefitting from technical assistance given by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. Photo on left shows the rebuilding of a bridge destroyed 
during the Japanese invasion. Photo on vight shows terraced rice paddies on the shores of Lake 
Kunming. Improving the output of rice is one of the matters on which FAO is giving aid. 





(UN-11804, UN-10477) 
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Raising food production is one of 
the key problems of our times. FAO 
is helping to solve it. Thus, it has 
introduced hybrid corn (shown here) 
into Europe. (UN-11212) 









A “still” from a film which the 
United Nations had made for the 
Government of India to assist in re- 
cruiting and training social workers. 
Photo shows a health visitor demon- 
strating how to bathe a baby. 
(UN-10954) 































nomic and Social Council in collaboration with the 
specialized agencies. 


The second type is that called for the exchange of 
technical information on specific problems and the 
recommendation of national or international action to 
solve them. All the agencies hold such conferences, 
and most of them have established committees for 
handling specific problems. The Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, a regional commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, is an example. This Com- 
mission has established some fifty subsidiary bodies 
dealing with the expansion of production and ex- 
change of coal, timber, steel, electric power, various 
raw materials, equipment and the development and 
improvement of transport. 


Financial Aid 


Technical assistance in the financial and monetary 
field is given by the United Nations, the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. In this 
connection the Secretary-General has been requested 
by the Economic and Social Council to organize a 
central reference and research service on all aspects 
of public finance, to compile basic documentary ma- 
terial for general information purposes, and especially 
to supply technical advice to Member governments of 
economically less-advanced countries. In addition to 
these economic and statistical reports, the United 
Nations is conducting a number of more specialized 
studies. , 


As an outgrowth of this research work, the United 
Nations has been assisting the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment in the formulation of a comprehensive program 
of fiscal and administrative reform. 


The provision of technical advice to Member coun- 
tries regarding urgent financial and monetary prob- 
lems is one of the principal activities of the Monetary 
Fund, which has thus helped many of its 46 Member 
countries. During the past year alone, representatives 
of the Fund visited 25 countries. Since much of the 
work of the Fund is regarded as confidential, it is in- 
frequently publicized, but the scope of this activity has 
been wide, including the study of inflationary pres- 
sures, and of such factors as import restrictions to 
conserve foreign exchange for essential goods. 


Detailed information regarding all available types 
of technical assistance is contained in a study pre- 
pared by the United Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs. It is entitled Technical Assistance for Eco- 
nomic Development and is available through the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
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Crime and Illicit Drug Trafhe 


Seizure Reports Reveal Methods of Operations 


@ At Madison, Wisconsin, four armed men staged a 
holdup of a wholesale drug company and escaped 
with a large quantity of narcotics. From their meth- 
ods of operation it was deduced that they might be 
members of a North Texas gang of notorious rob- 
bers and gunmen. A joint investigation by the Texas 
and Wisconsin law enforcement officers and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Narcotics led to the arrest and ex- 
tradition of three of the bandits to Texas, where they 
were tried and convicted. z 


®@ During the disturbances in Bogota, Colombia, on 
April 9 and 10, 1948, more than 2,000 grams of 
narcotic drugs were pilfered from various pharma- 
cies and presumably found their way into the illicit 
drug traffic. 


© Seizures by government officers in the interior of 
Egypt during the first three months of 1948 involved 
a total of 35 kilograms 844 grams of opium and 8 
kilograms 385.2 grams of hashish. A number of 
these seizures were made on railway trains. In most 
cases the traffickers were convicted, sentenced to im- 
prisonment and heavy fines. 


® Morphine and its derivatives were seized in con- 
siderable quantities in the Netherlands in 1947. In 
one instance, 200 grams of morphine were found by 
the state police at the residence of a pseudo-veter- 
inarian. 


These cases and hundreds of others were reported 
to the Commission on Narcotic Drugs by the govern- 
ments concerned as part of their obligations under 
the narcotic conventions. The reports were then 
included in the periodic summaries of illicit transac- 
tions and seizures, and were transmitted by the Sec- 
retariat to the governments for their information. 


How narcotic drugs are smuggled aboard ship is 
graphically illustrated in a report by the United States 
Government on seizures in Atlantic Coast ports in 
1947 and 1948. 


Hiding Places Aboard Ship 


“Indian hemp (the source of marihuana),” the 
report says, “was found in the following places aboard 
ships: under a winch, aft; wrapped in a scarf on an 
overhead vent in the engineers’ lavatory on the port 
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side of the crew working alleyway; under a ledge in 
the shaft alley escape; behind pipes in the shaft 
alley; in the engine room; under and behind a wash 
stand in the utilitymen’s forecastle; in an officers’ 
messroom; on overhead beams in the steering engine 
room; at the entrance to a passageway, portside; in 
a serving cabinet, top drawer; inside a door leading 
to the saloon mess, starboard side; in a laundry be- 
hind some cable; strewn about the deck, amidships; 
on top of an air shute in a steward sundry store 
room, ‘A’ deck, starboard side; in a refuse can near 
the crew laundry.” 


Numerous other hiding places are listed in the 
other seizure reports submitted to the Board. 


Value of Seizure Reports 


The total amount of drugs seized from 48 vessels 
in 1947 and the first two months of 1948 was 611.3 
grams, and comprised six types of narcotic drugs 
derived from Indian hemp. Since ships such as these 
touch at ports in all parts of the world, and the 
actual traffickers are not always identified, it is often 
impossible to determine the port or country of origin. 
Nevertheless these and other details of seizures are 
of invaluable service to the Narcotics Commission 
and the Permanent Central Opium Board in their 
effort to control illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. 


All countries which are parties to the international 
conventions are obligated to report not only the 
seizures during each year, but also the specific actions 
taken in regard to the cases. This intelligence is 
transmitted to all other parties to the conventions 
and it is possible for governments to recognize “old 
hands” in the illicit traffic, as well as old and new 
methods of smuggling. 


A narcotic drugs “ring” may be exposed and its 
members apprehended by piecing together evidence 
secured at different times and places. In a report 
of June 25, 1948, British authorities described in 
detail a new and temporarily successful method in 
which two reputable London doctors were victimized. 


In April 1947, Dr. A. in London was prescribing 
four grains of heroin and four of cocaine daily for 
a certain George Francis Farrington. Questioned 
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about these prescriptions, Dr. A. stated that Far- 
rington had been introduced to him as an addict by a 
former patient named Wilfred Cooper. The doctor 
produced a letter headed 142 John Street, Dublin, 
which purported to have been signed by a Dr. Percy 
Foster who “certified” Farrington’s addiction to heroin 
and cocaine. On the strength of the letter Dr. A. 
had issued the prescriptions. 


In June, however, Farrington was sentenced to 
penal servitude for three years for larceny and re- 
ceiving stolen property. The prison medical officer 
reported that the prisoner did not appear to be a 
drug addict nor did he receive any drugs while in 
prison or show any signs of needing them. Inquiries 
addressed to Dublin brought the answer that there 
was no such address as 142 John Street, and no 
doctor by the name of Percy Foster practicing in 
Ireland. 


The following August, a Dr. R., also in London, 
informed British authorities that one Francois “Vil- 
laret” had been referred to him by a certain Robert 
Clements, a partner of the Cooper who had been a 
patient of Dr. A. Clements showed the doctor a cer- 
tificate on “official” notepaper purporting to be signed 
by “Henri Signal, Commissionaire de Police, Douvre,” 
certifying that Villaret was an addict requiring four 
grains of heroin and four of cocaine per day. Dr. R. 
issued three prescriptions for a two weeks’ supply 
of the drugs, endorsed the certificate and returned it 
to Clements so that Villaret might surrender it to 
the French police. Subsequent inquiries by the Surete 
Generale developed that there was no Commissaire 
named Henri Signal and no police official had the 
authority to certify that any person was an addict 
and in need of dangerous drugs. The “official” note- 
paper was on sale freely at French tobacco shops 
and was merely embossed and watermarked with the 
device of the French Republic. 


Another Narcotic Ruse 

Dr. A. came into the picture again when, in Sep- 
tember, a Jean de Lobera, who had been employed 
by Cooper, obtained a prescription for one gram of 
cocaine on the basis of a certificate purporting to 
have been signed by the “Commissaire de Police, Bu- 
teau Narcotique.” This was accompanied by a note 
certifying that de Lobera was an addict and needed 
the drugs because his stay in London had proved 
jonger than originally planned. As a matter of fact, 
he had not left England during the past eight years. 


Arrests of members of the ring followed. Three 
of the four men involved had aliases. Although the 
disposition of the drugs could not be ascertained, it 
was evident that they had gone into the illicit market. 
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One of the largest seizures of morphine in recent 
years was reported by the Chinese Government on 
April 23, 1948. It involved a gang of Korean traf- 
fickers who had been smuggling into Shanghai a tre- 
mendous quantity of white powder and opium. Only 
eight days after the city police headquarters were 
notified of the situation, the police were able to stage 
a successful raid on the centre of distribution where 
they seized a large quantity of drugs and made nu- 
merous arrests. The trail followed by a police agent, 
disguised as a merchant anxious to purchase nar- 
cotics, led eventually to the house of a notorious 
trafficker named Hsieh Kiang-jung. 


“Although Hsieh was away at the time,” says the 
report, “his wife and several friends were in the house 
when the raid began. Four United States Army 
canned food tins attracted the attention of the search- 
ers. Hsieh’s wife, however, stated that they belonged 
to a friend and that the big one contained gas and 
the others fresh fruit. She asked the police not to 
touch the cans since the fruit might be spoiled. The 
chief detective, however, made a small hole with a 
needle in one of the cans and recognized the odor 
of narcotics which emerged. In addition to the nar- 
cotics found in the cans, police located three pack- 
ages of opium weighing 2 kilograms 842.6 grams 
beneath a Japanese mattress, together with a pack- 
age of yellow powder weighing 25 taels (945 grams) 
and $60,000,000 in Chinese. bank notes (U.S.A. 
$4,800).” 


Smuggled narcotics do not always go to degenerate 
wretches living in slums. They go also to the homes 
of socially prominent or wealthy consumers. 


One case reported by the United States Govern- 
ment involved a husband and wife who had been 
receiving their supply from a New York City private 
detective. For one delivery to their “palatial” home 
in Connecticut, the detective received $32,760. Ar- 
rested, both men pleaded guilty. The detective was 
sentenced to imprisonment for six months and fined 
$2,000. The husband was placed on probation for 
five years. The case against the wife was still pend- 
ing at the time of the report. 


The reports on countless cases of illicit transactions 
and seizures of narcotics throughout the world are 
channeled by the Secretariat to the governments, and 
by them to national narcotic and police departments, 
customs officers, members of the medical profession 
and others concerned with narcotic drugs. At the 
centre of this mutual network of intelligence, the 
United Nations through its three narcotic drug con- 
trol bodies directs the strategy in the never-ending 
international effort to suppress illicit traffic and save 
the health and welfare of millions of human beings. 
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“Most Important and Encouraging Event” 
Next Stage of India-Pakistan Settlement 


The Commission for India and Pakistan returns 
to the Indian sub-continent with the knowledge that 
members of the Security Council have confidence in 
its efforts for a settlement of the Kashmir question. 

Having reported to the Council in Paris and at 
Lake Success, the Commission planned to reassemble 
in London late in January and to fly from there on 
January 31 to continue its mission. 

On January 13, certain members of the Council 
received with gratification the Commission’s report 
of the latest developments in the State ‘of Jammu and 
Kashmir—the ordering of a cease-fire and the ac- 
ceptance by India and Pakistan of the basic principles 
for a plebiscite (see the BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 2). 

Dr. Josef Korbel, of Czechoslovakia, Chairman of 
the Commission, presented the report—the Commis- 
sion’s second interim report—covering these events. 
The Commission’s success in this first stage of its 
work, he said, was due entirely to the Governments 
of India and Pakistan, which had proved their will 
to solve the problem of Kashmir in a peaceful way. 

The Commission would return to the sub-continent 
in order to work in close co-operation with the two 
Governments on the cease-fire, the truce, and then 
on arrangements for the plebiscite. 

“The Commission sincerely believes that on re- 
turning to Lake Success it will be able to report to 
the Security Council that it has carried the honorable 
mission which has been bestowed upon it to a happy 
conclusion,” Dr. Korbel added. 


Satisfaction Expressed 

The President of the Council, General A. G. L. 
McNaughton, of Canada, and the representatives of 
the United Kingdom, China, the United States, 
France, and Egypt joined in expressing satisfaction 
at the happy turn of events and appreciation of the 
earnest efforts of the Governments of India and Pakis- 
tan and of the members of the Commission. They 
praised the two Governments for their statesman- 
ship and the spirit of compromise which they had 
shown. 

This action, said General McNaughton, “repre- 
sents a most important and encouraging event in the 
history of the United Nations . . . The ending of this 
controversy will have a profound result, not only 
for the good relations of India and Pakistan; its effects 
will extend to peoples far beyond their territory who 
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will be inspired by the good example which they have 
been set and encouraged by the fact that this very 
difficult and grave controversy has yielded to patience 
and persistent effort by the parties through the me- 
dium of an agency created by the United Nations.” 

The same note was struck by the representatives 
of India and Pakistan. Speaking for India, Sir B. 
Rama Rau hailed the result as a great achievement 
which had “revived the faith of many people in the 
utility and effectiveness of the Security Council and 
of the United Nations generally. 

‘India has also demonstrated her faith in the United 
Nations by going very far to achieve this result. I 
am sure that this effort to reach agreement by peace- 
ful methods will be an encouragement to all people 
who have attempted to arrive at satisfactory agree- 
ments in other spheres in other parts of the world.” 

Sir Rama Rau paid a special tribute to Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, China’s representative on the Council, for 
the great part he had played in his efforts to reach 
a satisfactory agreement. The consequences of the 
agreement, he said, are extremely important not only 
for India and Pakistan, but also for all Asia. The 
future of Asia depends to a large extent on friendly 
relations between these two countries. India and 
Pakistan are also great stabilizing forces in Asia to- 
day, he said. 

Sir Rama Rau pledged his country’s full co-opera- 
tion, not only with the Commission for a settlement 
in Kashmir, but with the United Nations in securing 
peace everywhétre, “because it believes that this or- 
ganization offers the only hope for peace for future 
generations on a secure basis.” 

Speaking for Pakistan, Lauri Shaffi also thought 
that the Commission’s work “may quite well be a 
milestone in the history of the United Nations.” He 
saw reason to look forward with optimism to the 
settlement of the whole dispute. 

“Much still remains to be done, of course,” he said, 
“and my Government hopes that the details of the 
carrying out of the agreement will be worked out so 
that the people of Kashmir may be firmly convinced 
that a free, unfettered, and impartial plebiscite has 
been held. . . . It is for the people of Kashmir and 
Jammu themselves, through the auspices of an im- 
partial plebiscite, to decide for themselves in ac- 
cordance with the democratic way of life whether 
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they wish to accede to India or to Pakistan.” 
Replying to Sir Rama Rau’s references to his part 

in the work of finding a solution, Dr. Tsiang said 

that whatever he was able to do he had done for a 


two-fold purpose. First, he realized that an armed 
conflict between India and Pakistan would be dis- 
astrous not only for the two parties directly con- 
cerned, but also for all their neighbors. 

“Such a war would, indeed, poison the entire at- 
mosphere of Asian relations,” he said. 

Secondly, he felt that the dispute between India 
and Pakistan was a test of the usefulness and effec- 
tiveness of the Security Council and the United 
Nations. 


Concluding the meeting, the President remarked 
that the statements by the Commission Chairman and 
the representatives of India and Pakistan had greatly 
encouraged the members of the Council. The Coun- 
cil, he felt, would like the Commission, as suggested 
by the Chairman, to return to the sub-continent at 
the earliest convenience in order to continue the work 
which it had already so far advanced. 

He also expressed confidence that “the future 
negotiations looking to the holding of the plebiscite 
and the final settlement of the issue, will continue to 
be marked by those high principles of statesmanship 
and of desire for agreement which have been evident 
in the steps leading up to the present happy be- 


ginning.” 
* 





Progress of Work for Child Welfare 


Report Reviews Current Problems 


A children’s hospital for which plans were drawn 
up several years ago was recently opened in Kabul, 
mountain capital of Afghanistan . . . A government 
decree in Bolivia has prohibited the employment of 
children under 18 in places of entertainment and 
bars . . . New child welfare centres have been in- 
stituted in Iran . . . The Ministry of Public Health 
in Siam is now training young women in midwifery 
courses . . . Norway has opened more holiday camps 
for young people . . . A children’s nursery and 
mothers’ club have been established in the Dominican 
Republic .. . 

These items of news in the Annual Report on 
Child and Youth Welfare, recently issued by the 
United Nations Department of Social Affairs, illustrate 
the trends in this field in different parts of the world. 

The 236-page Report, the first of its kind prepared 
by the United Nations, is based on information sup- 
plied by 32 countries. It gives detailed information 
on legislation, vital statistics, administrative methods, 
medical and feeding services and many other develop- 
ments undertaken in the promotion of child and youth 
welfare. 

The Report stems from a General Assembly reso- 
lution adopted in December, 1946, which authorized 
and requested the Secretary-General to assume and 
continue certain non-political functions previously 
performed by the League of Nations. 


Perhaps the most interesting general impression 
which emerges from the survey is that the concept of 


child and youth welfare is steadily broadening in 
every part of the world. Measures such as family 
allowances, medical and recreational schemes and 
other services for school children have been generally 
accepted. The old idea of child welfare as philan- 
thropy to aid unfortunate or less privileged children, 
is yielding place to the concept of children and young 
persons as the centre of efforts to- promote social 
security and social welfare. 

On the other hand, it is evident that welfare ser- 
vices in many under-developed and backward regions 
of the world are still very largely in the blueprint 
stage. The overall picture presented by the Report, 
however, is one of steady progress, particularly in 
counteracting the many harmful effects of the war 
on children and adolescents, together with a growing 
realization that the community should play a more 
active part in this vital field of social welfare. 


Effects of War 

The Report tells a sad story of child welfare prob- 
lems in the war-devastated countries where thousands 
of children have lost the habit of a regular life and 
school attendance, and suffer from various mental, 
moral, and physical ills. In France, it is estimated 
that after the Liberation over 700,000 children were 
in need of care and protection or special rehabilita- 
tion treatment — and this figure does not include 
physically handicapped children. Between 6 and 8 
per cent of the total number of children of school 
age are classed as “mentally retarded” children. Every 
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year some 35,000 children are convicted of offences, 
the main cause being given as lack of suitable home 
environment. Over three quarters of the cases come 
from families living in slums because of the housing 
shortage. 

“There is no doubt that adolescents suffered most 
as a class during the war and the Occupation,” de- 
clares France’s report on child welfare. Moral shocks 
and changes in family environment coming on top 
of food restrictions had a gravely disturbing effect 
on the development of character. 


An equally tragic picture is drawn of the effects 
of the war on the conditions of children in Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and other war-stricken lands. In Greece 
it is estimated that 50 per cent of the country’s chil- 
dren are suffering from malnutrition, and as many 
as 70-80 per cent in the mountainous and most devas- 
tated regions. An inquiry in the seaport town of 
Pireaus disclosed that 15-year-old schoolboys are 
almost ten centimetres shorter than the indigenous 
schoolboys examined before the war, and 15 centi- 
metres shorter than boys of the same age in central 
Europe. 


Yugoslavia's War Orphans 


In Yugoslavia, according to incomplete data, the 
total number of war orphans left without one or both 
parents exceeds 280,000, and altogether it is esti- 
mated that about 1,231,000 children were in urgent 
need of social assistance at the end of the war, or 
every fifth child in Yugoslavia. Even while fighting 
was continuing, institutions for war orphans were set 
up behind the lines by the partisans. Over 280,000 
children are now receiving permanent or temporary 
social care in Yugoslavia. 


Like many other countries subjected to occupa- 
tion forces during the war, one of Norway’s post-war 
welfare problems concerns illegitimate war babies. 
In this regard proposals for simplified legislation to 
establish the children’s paternity under Norwegian 
law are being studied by the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
The children are considered as Norwegian citizens 
with the same legal rights as other children. It is 
intended to absorb them into the community and to 
take all steps to ensure that no stigma will be attached 
to them. 


Norway is now planning preventative health ser- 
vices for children which will ultimately provide a 
network of control centres for mothers and children 
including one centre for every 2,200 inhabitants. 
Other welfare projects in Norway include the estab- 
lishment of special homes for psychopathic children 
and schools for educable backward children. 
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Progressive child and youth welfare measures con- 
tinue in Sweden, where rest and recreation for chil- 
dren and mothers are promoted by State grants for 
summer camps, free transportation, and other facili- 
ties. Special provisions are also made for jaded 
housewives to take vacations. Since 1944 State al- 
lowances have been granted to municipalities and 
associations which appoint domiciliary assistants who 
take the place of housewives at critical times such as 
childbirth or sickness. 

A happy account of child welfare conditions in 
Luxembourg is given by the data supplied by the 
Government of that country. For instance, as long 
ago as 1876 the Government inaugurated a scheme 
for the boarding out of orphans and neglected chil- 
dren, while maximum protection for children of 
school age was provided under a primary education 
act of 1912. This law makes many detailed provi- 
sions for the upbringing and education of children 
and the equipment of schools. Special provision is 
being made for the care of war orphans while a large 
farming and wine-growing estate has been equipped 
as a modern re-educational establishment for delin- 
quent children. 

In Brazil the Government has sponsored the foun- 
dation of the Brazilian Pestalozzi Society for the 
study of abnormal children. The Society provides 
suitable recreational facilities for children, psycho- 
logical advice, family education, classes for abnormal 
children, an educational bureau and club for ado- 
lescents, and corrective treatment for impediments of 
speech. The Ministry of Social Affairs in Egypt has 
undertaken the preparation of legislation depriving 
fathers and mothers of their guardianship in cases 
where they are adjudged unfit to bring up children. 
Such cases include parents sentenced to hard labor, 
whether temporary or for life, and parents who, 
although not sentenced, have through their repeated 
drunkenness, misbehavior, or bad guardianship, 
harmed the health and safety and character of their 
children. 

In the Philippines, the Government is taking meas- 
ures to cope with the post-war increase of juvenile 
delinquency. These include the establishment of ad- 
ditional elementary classes in public schools, child 
guidance clinics, and stricter police supervision. 


India’s Problem 

Maternal and infant mortality is among the most 
serious of India’s social welfare problems. The data 
supplied by the maternity and child welfare bureau 
of the Indian Red Cross Society reveals that the total 
deaths of mothers in India are estimated at 200,000 
annually, while ill health and disablement resulting 
from pregnancy and child birth in surviving cases are 
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Although infant mor- 
tality rates have shown a gradual decline since the 
turn of the century, this decrease has been slow com- 


correspondingly enormous. 


pared with that of other countries. The high rates 
of neo-natal deaths and still-births can largely be 
attributed to the poor health of the mother and the 
inadequate provisions of maternity services in the 
country, according to the Report. Progress in the 
training of health visitors and personnel for child 
welfare services is now being made throughout the 
sub-continent. There is now every hope that the 
maternal and child health services will rapidly expand 


in the next few years, says the Report, and that India 
will obtain a health status comparable to that of 
other countries. 

Altogether, the Report includes information and 
statistics from the following countries: Afghanistan, 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, El Salvador, France, Greece, Haiti, Honduras, 
India, Iran, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Peru, Philippine Republic, Siam, 
Sweden, Syria, Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, United States, Yugoslavia. 





Aid to Children in Far East 


UNICEF Program Takes Shape 


The first shipment of supplies provided by the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund for the relief of needy children and mothers in 
North China left a United States port on January 19. 
The supplies, which are due to arrive at Hong Kong 
early in March, are worth more than $100,000 and 
include an assortment of drugs, medical equipment, 
and sewing machines which will be used to make 
baby clothes, hospital supplies and linen for mid- 
wives. 


With the co-operation of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, it was planned to move the shipment 
from Hong Kong to the northern areas of China for 
distribution there by UNICEF officials. The shipment 
is part of a $500,000-aid program mapped out for 
North China and approved by the Chinese Nationalist 
Government and the Fund’s Executive Board. This 
step is also in keeping with the Fund’s policy of 
political non-discrimination in its activities. Alto- 
gether, the Fund’s China-aid program totals almost 
$7,000,000. As part of the program for the areas 
under Government control child-feeding operations 
have been under way for several months in Canton, 
Hankow, Nanking, Peiping, Shanghai, Tientsin, and 
Tsingtao. 

Maurice Pate, Executive Director of the Fund, 
recently reported that all UNICEF missions and 
operations are continuing work in China, despite the 
shifts in political control. 


Indonesian Relief 


Owing to recent developments in Indonesia difficul- 
ties have arisen in proceeding with the Fund’s pro- 
gram for needy children in Republican Indonesia, it 
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was announced at UNICEF headquarters in New 
York on January 19. If these difficulties are not re- 
solved at an early date, it was pointed out that means 
tor implementing the Indonesian program under 
changed conditions will probably be reviewed by the 
Fund’s Executive Board, meeting at Lake Success in 
February. 

The complete Indonesian program authorized by the 
Executive Board totals $800,000, of which $500,000 
was allocated for Dutch-controlled areas and the 
remainder for Republican-controlled zones. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Michael H. Watt; of New Zealand, 
Director of UNICEF’s Far Eastern headquarters, ar- 
rived at Batavia on January 15, and discussed with 
Netherlands authorities ways and means of speeding 
the aid to children, and expectant and nursing mothers 
in Indonesia. Dr. Watt is anxious to expedite de- 
liveries of supplies, the first of which recently arrived 
at Batavia. This shipment consisted of 149,000 
pounds of dried milk. 


Greek Child Refugees 

In another recent announcement, UNICEF revealed 
that 100,000 blankets are being rushed to Greece, 
where some 200,000 child refugees are reported in 
desperate need of protection against the severe winter 
weather. Latest reports from Greece received by the 
Fund state that thousands of child refugees, who fled 
from the fighting in Northern Greece, are crowded 
into unheated barns, tents, warehouses and garages. 

Because of the present emergency UNICEF is 
extending its program calling for daily supplementary 
meals to 350,000 infants, children and mothers. Milk 
will now also be distributed to some 50,000 child 
refugees in the 2-6 age group. 
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World Housing Problems Discussed 


New United Nations Medium for Exchange of Information 


A new medium for the world-wide exchange of 
information on a subject of urgent concern to every 
country made its appearance with the first issue of 
Housing and Town and Country Planning published 
by the United Nations Department of Social Affairs. 


As far back as December 1946 the General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution recognizing “the mag- 
nitude and gravity of housing problems in various 
parts of the world, and the advisability of providing 
for exchange of views and constant liaison between 
the technical experts of the various nations.” Sub- 
sequently the Economic and Social Council, on the 
advice of its Social Commission, authorized publica- 
tion of a periodical on the subject. 


First Issue 


The thirteen articles comprising the first issue— 
Bulletin 1—of Housing and Town and Country Plan- 
ning cover a wide range of problems and develop- 
ments in regard to both housing and planning. Two 
of the articles concern themselves with the question 
of general planning and with current changes in civic 
hopes and attitudes. Two other essays give detailed 
analyses of housing problems in Asia and in Europe. 
The housing and planning activities of certain coun- 
tries — India, Poland, Sweden, and Canada — are 
treated separately. Other studies cover mass pro- 
duction of housing, and the use of new building ma- 
terials. Still another article surveys the work of 
international organizations in this field. In addition, 
the first issue carries a sixteen-page bibliography, 
drawing attention to studies and publications of par- 
ticular value. 


In the first article, Professor G. D. H. Cole, of 
Oxford University, sets out the distinctions between 
different types of planning. He traces the spread of 
planning from the original concept of amenities for 
the town, through the “green belt” stage, to planning 
for rural areas. He then discusses the planning of 
industrial location. A fourth aspect is the effect of 
social legislation on town and country planning. Pro- 
vision of schools, colleges, hospitals, and health cen- 
tres, subsidized housing and so on, naturally affect 
town and country planning. Professor Cole empha- 
sizes that it is important that distinctions between 
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different types of planning should be clearly formu- 
lated in order to avoid discussions that are muddled 
and often at cross-purposes. 


Housing in Asia 


The effects of the recent war on housing are 
graphically portrayed in two articles, the first of 
which deals with “Housing Problems in the War- 
devastated Areas of Asia and the Far East.” Its 
author, C. M. Lorenzo, a specialist on housing prob- 
lems in the Philippines and an officer of FAO, states 
that about 16,500,000 housing units were destroyed 
in that region, and many or most of the remainder 
suffered deterioration. Moreover, some 2,600,000 
new dwelling units must be added each year even to 
accommodate the natural increase in the number of 
families. 


China alone requires more than 10,000,000 houses 
averaging four rooms each. In 173 cities half or 
more of the houses were destroyed. In the city of 
Hungyang, only five houses out of more than 50,000 
were left habitable. In Burma over 230,000 houses 
out of a total of some 3,000,000 were destroyed. In 
the Philippines 270,000 residential buildings were 
ruined. All the main towns in British North Borneo 
suffered badly, and it is estimated that 43 per cent 
of capital equipment was damaged in Indo-China— 
an estimate which probably includes housing. 


The housing problem in all areas of the Far East 
was complicated by population movements during 
the war. Some 42,000,000 persons moved distances 
from between 100 and 1,000 miles from their normal 
places of residence. In India especially, there was a 
considerable influx of workers from rural areas into 
the expanding commercial and industrial centres, and 
the burden of housing these workers was borne by 
the already congested areas. 


In all areas of the region, Dr. Lorenzo points out, 
housing needs must compete with various other 
urgent reconstruction needs. Additional serious dif- 
ficulties standing in the way of a substantial solution 
of the housing problem include: lack of adequate 
production capacity, monetary disorders and foreign 
exchange losses, and inflationary pressures. Dr. 
Lorenzo deals at some length with the efforts of 
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various governments to improve the housing situa- 
tion, and the difficulties involved in town and country 
planning. 


Europe's Shortages 

The second article underscores the gravity of post- 
war Europe’s housing shortage. According to Ernest 
Weissmann, Director of the Industry and Materials 
Division of the Economic Commission for Europe, 
that continent has a shortage of nearly 14,000,000 
units. Fourteen European countries have estimated 
that they would have to build over 1,500,000 dwelling 
units annually for five years merely to replace hous- 
ing destroyed or damaged during the war, and to 
restore the pre-war level of housing. But as opposed 
to this “essential” program, these countries expected 
to produce only 660,000 units in 1948—or barely 10 
per cent above pre-war. 








Mr. Weissmann cites figures to show the magni- 
tude of the problem caused by lack of building ma- 
terials. He concludes that more materials must be 
produced and that more housing will have to be 
produced with less materials. Unless considerable 
economies are effected in the use of materials, great 
quantities of substitute materials must be provided to 
satisfy minimum housing needs. Mr. Weissmann de- 
votes considerable space to an analysis of the Euro- 
pean building industry and the need for its improve- 
ment. 


A feature of the periodical is its comprehensive 
bibliography. Under “Books and Pamphlets” are 
sections devoted to Planning; Housing; and Materials, 
Methods of Construction, and Services. Under “Peri- 
odicals” are listed some 200 magazines, published in 
36 countries. 





The ravages of war are graphically portrayed in two of the pictures below. Kweilin, shown on 
the left, was one of the hardest-hit cities in China, and families have been forced to improvise 
as best they can. The upper righthand picture shows destruction in The Hague, capital of the 
Netherlands. In the lower righthand scene, workmen are using a new building material called 
“sandwich” panels. Made of paper honeycomb cores, these panels are one of the most distinct 
post-war contributions to house construction. 

(UNRRA, Netherlands Information Bureau, Architectural Forum) 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


January 7 - January 20 





General Assembly 


Special Committee on Balkans 
(at Athens) 

JAN. 8-11 

Request for additional observers: 
resol. requesting all nine member 
states to furnish five additional ob- 
servers adopted. 


Participation in Cttee’s work: invita- ° 


tion to Poland and U.S.S.R. to par- 
ticipate renewed. 


Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion (at Geneva) 

JAN. 17 

First meeting held; decision to rotate 
Chairmanship; decision to establish 
headquarters in Jerusalem as from 
Jan. 24, following instructions of 
G.A. 


Security Council 

398TH MEETING — JAN. 11 
indonesian question [S/1189, 1190, 
1193, 1194, 1199]: Burma’s request 
[S/1200] to participate in discus- 
sions granted; discussion continued. 
399TH MEETING — JAN. 13 
India-Pakistan question: second in- 
terim report of Commission for 
India and Pakistan [S/1196] pre- 
sented by Chairman; statements by 
reps. of India and Pakistan and of 
members of Council. 

400TH MEETING — JAN. 14 
Indonesian question |S/1211, 1212]: 
discussion continued. 

401sT MEETING — JAN. 17 
Indonesian question [S/1213]: dis- 
cussion continued; request of rep. of 
Indonesia [S/1214] for making 
available, through Cttee. of Good 
Offices, facilities for transport and 
exchange of official messages be- 
tween Indonesian delegation and 
Republican Govt. at Muntok 
(Bangka) and Prapat (Sumatra), 
granted. 


Commission for India and 
Pakistan 

JAN. 8 

Second interim report to Security 
Council [5/1196]: approved unani- 
mously. 
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Economic and Social 
Council 


Economic Commission for 
Europe 

JAN. 14 

Working group (at Geneva): prob- 
lems related to utilization of solid 
fuels discussed. 

Committee on Procedure 

JAN. 10-20 

Officers elected; consideration of 
proposals for revision of rules of 
procedure of ECOSOC [E/751] 
Corr. 1, 2, E/930] and memoran- 
dum by Secty.-Gen. [E/883/Add.1, 
E/930/Add.1] Rule 1 begun and 
continued. 


Fiscal Commission 

JAN. 10-20 

Second session opened; officers elect- 
ed; provisional agenda adopted; U.S. 
resol. taking note of G.A. resol. on 
U.N. technical assistance to Member 
nations on fiscal matters adopted; 
U.K. proposal to recommend to 
ECOSOC that International Fiscal 
Association and International Insti- 
tute of Public Finance be granted 
consultative status “B” adopted; de- 
cision to set up working cttee. to 
study recommendations on fiscal 
matters made by various members. 


Committee on Arrangements for 
Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations 

JAN. 17-18. 

Rep. of France, Jacques de Folin, 
elected Acting Chairman, in ab- 
sence of President of Council, Dr. 
Charles Malik; six non-governmental 
organization recommended for con- 
sultative status with ECOSOC in 
category “B”. 

Interim Committee on Program 
of Meetings 

JAN. 12-20 

Readjustments in program of meet- 
ings in 1949 [E/100/Rev.1, E/C. 
4/20/Rev.1, E/C.4/22]: considera- 
tion begun and concluded. 


International Court of 


Justice 
JAN. 17-20 


Corfu Channel case: hearings re- 
sumed decision read, instructing 
three naval experts appointed on 
Dec. 17 to proceed to Sibenik (Yu- 
goslavia) and Saranda (Albania) to 
make investigations and experiments 
to verify, complete, and, if necessary, 
modify answers given in their report 
of Jan. 8. 


UNICEF 

Program Committee (closed) 
JAN. 20 

Drafting plans for International 


Children’s Emergency Fund: discus- 
sion opened. 


ILO 

JAN. 13 

Permanent Migration Cttee (at Ge- 
neva): suggestion to hold interna- 
tional conference on migration con- 
sidered. 

Five-point agenda: discussed. 


WHO 

JAN. 6 

Membership: Paraguay and Lebanon 
ratify Constitution, bringing total 
members to 58. 


FAO 

JAN. 11-15 

Hybrid corn meeting (at Rome): 
meeting closed; economic import- 
ance of introduction of hybrid corn 
into Europe stressed; establishment 
of association for improvement of 
maize in Europe and Near East, and 
of wide exchange of pureline corn 
seeds recommended; five-man cttee 
elected to carry on work until an- 
nual session of association convenes 
next year. 


ICAO 

JAN. 13 

Membership: Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden sign Convention on In- 
ternational Recognition of Rights in 
Aircraft, bringing total signatory 
powers to 23. 


UNESCO 

JAN. 17 

Membership: Siam signs Constitu- 
tion, bringing total membership to 
46. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


Information contained in the Calendar is based on 
latest available data. It is advisable to check with the 
organizations concerned to confirm possible changes in 
dates and locations. 


Section 1—United Nations 


In Session 
@ 1946 


CONTINUOUS—Security Council.................. INTERIM HQ. 

FROM MAR. 25 — Military Staff Committee — 
INTERIM HQ. 

14—-Headquarters Advisory Com- 
INTERIM HQ. 


FROM DEC. 
mittee 


@ 1947 


FROM MAR. 24—Commission for Conventional 
Armaments INTERIM HQ. 

FROM oOcT. 20—Security Council’s Committee of 

Good Offices on the Indonesian Ques- 
NOW IN JOGJAKARTA 

FROM NOV. 21—United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans NOW IN ATHENS 


@ 1948 

FROM JUNE 14—ad hoc Committee of the United 
Nations Special Committee on _ the 
Balkans SALONIKA 


@ 1949 
FROM JAN...10—Committee on Procedure of the 
Economic and Social Council INTERIM HQ. 
FROM JAN. 17— United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine NOW IN JERUSALEM 
FROM JAN. 24—Trusteeship Council—fourth ses- 
sion INTERIM HQ. 
FROM JAN. 24—Inland Transport Committee— 
Sub-committee on Road Transport— 
(ECE) GENEVA 
JAN. 3i1—Housing Sub-committee—Work- 
ing Party on Programmes and Resources 
—(ECE) GENEVA 
JAN. 31—Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly INTERIM HQ. 


Forthcoming 


FROM FEB. 1—Agenda Committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council INTERIM HQ. 

FROM FEB. 2—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Customs Formalities 
—(ECE) ..GENEVA 
FEB. 2—Housing Sub-Committee—Work- 
ing Party on Technical Problems— 
(ECE) GENEVA 


FEB. 3 — Steel Committee — meeting of 
Scrap Panel—(ECE) GENEVA 


FEB. 4—Industry and Materials Commit- 
tee—Housing Sub-committee—(ECE) GENEVA 


FEB. 7—Economic and Social Council— 
eighth session INTERIM HQ. 


FROM FEB. 7—Steel Committee—(ECE) GENEVA 


FROM FEB. 7 (tentative)—International Children’s 
Emergency Fund—Executive Board..INTERIM HQ. 


FROM FEB. 10 — Coal Committee —Working 
Party on Coal Allocations—(ECE) GENEVA 


FROM FEB. 14—Committee on the Development 
of Trade—(ECE) GENEVA 


FROM FEB. 14—Technical Working Group on 
Housing and Town and Country Plan- 
i INTERIM HQ. 


FEB. 15—Preparatory Committee of the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
INTERIM HQ. 


FEB. 21—Coal Committee and Working 
Parties and Sub-Committees—(ECE)......GENEVA 


FEB. 22—Inland Transport Committee— 
Sub-Committee on Rail Transport — 
GENEVA 


FROM FEB. 28—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Highways—(ECE)......GENEVA 


FROM FEB. 28—Regional Meeting of European 
Statisticians — (ECE) GENEVA 


IN EARLY FEB.—United Nations Commission on 


IN FEB.—United Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan KARACHI AND NEW DELHI 


FROM MAR. 4 (tentative)—-Industry and Materials 
Committee—Sub-Committee on Fertilizers 
GENEVA 


MAR. 7—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Road Short-Term 
Problems — (ECE) GENEVA 


MAR. 7 (tentative) Timber Committee— 
GENEVA 


MAR. 11 (tentative)—-Industry and Ma- 
terials Committee—Working Party on Re- 
fractory Materials for Industry—(ECE)..GENEVA 


MAR. 14 (tentative)—International Civil 
Service Advisory Board INTERIM HQ. 


MAR. 21—Commission on the Status of 
Women—third session... jeovseisess OT 
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FROM MAR. 21—Sub-Commission on Economic 
Development—third session INTERIM HQ. 
FROM MAR. 21—Transport and Communications 
Commission—third session... ... INTERIM HQ. 
FROM MAR. 21 (tentative)—-Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East—Com- 


mittee of the Whole .................... UNDETERMINED 
FROM MAR. 21—Committee on Electric Power 
—f{ECE) ...... eae ..GENEVA 


FROM MAR. 24—Advisory Commmisten on be 

ministrative and Budgetary Questions— 
INTERIM HQ. 

IN MAR. (tentative)—Inland Transport Commit- 

tee— Group of Experts on Statistics — 
(ECE) ..GENEVA 


IN MAR. (tentative) —Working hate on ree 
port of Perishable Goods—(ECE)..........GENEVA 


FROM APR. 4—Population Commission—Com- 
mittee on Population Statistics.................... GENEVA 

FROM APR. 4— Population Commission — Com- 
mittoean MIGEAtION.-.....<0.c000ie0ds.ccieccetssee sed GENEVA 


FROM APR. 4— Population Commission — Com- 
mittee on wiidecauen of Demographic 
OMNI 8 hc tevadro niles: GENEVA 


FROM APR. 4—Committee on adetes and Ma- 
terials — (ECE)....0.........0.00000.. Set ceice GENEVA 


FROM APR. 4—Conferences of International Non- 
Governmental ‘Organizations ..._ INTERIM HQ. 


FROM APR. 5—General Assembly—second part 
of third session... INTERIM HQ. 


FROM APR. 11—International Law Commission— 
first session............... bert .. INTERIM HQ. 


FROM APR. 11—Population Commie tusiilh 
session ...GENEVA 


FROM APR. 11—Sub- Gunminion on Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability—third ses- 
CE eee nee pete ee tk eM ... INTERIM HQ. 


FROM APR. 19 — Statistical Commission — Com- 
mittee on Statistical Classification—third 
IR ogc 88 gh ST gk acca .GENEVA 


FROM APR. 21—Statistical Commission—Commit- 
tee on Programme of Work—second 


RO NONE  .5 n eaeh sake acu ca hens SitSegads ead GENEVA 
FROM APR. 25—Statistical Commission — fourth 
BI S20 ttc Borg a Ah Ree aCe: GENEVA 


FROM APR. 25 — Social Cassdinion — Agenda 
Committee—first session... INTERIM HQ. 


Opium Board— 
Base GENEVA 


IN APR.-—Permanent Central 


53rd session 


IN EARLY MAY—International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund—Executive Board........ ..INTERIM HQ. 


FROM MAY 2—Social Commission—fourth | ses- 
BNE ois bik senna ae eS INTERIM HQ. 


FROM MAY 2 (tentative)—-Investments Commit- 
Med ee tee re - Spaabegae INTERIM HQ. 
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FROM MAy 6—Economic and Employment Com- 
mission—Committee on Trusteeship Ques- 
tionnaires ........ SPA oie fi INTERIM HQ. 

FROM MAY 9—Economic and Employment Com- 
mission—fourth session INTERIM HQ. 

FROM MAY 9—Commission on Human Rights— 
fourth session INTERIM HQ. 

FROM MAY 9—Commission on Narcotic Drugs— 
fourth session ..INTERIM HQ. 

FROM MAY..9—Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—fourth session GENEVA 

FROM MAY 29—Economic Commission for Latin 
America—second session ut HAVANA 

FROM May 31—Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press—third 
session INTERIM HQ. 

FROM JUNE 27 (tentative) Regional Confer- 

ences of International Non-Governmental 

Oueaizationeie 3 82.1..0.Asniie Beal: GENEVA 
JUNE—United Nations Scientific Conference 

on the Conservation and Utilization of 

ROR oc sscs cis Aecscwnanixcagtentos .. INTERIM HQ. 
IN JUNE—Administrative Committee on Co-or- 


Z 


dination—seventh session...... ... INTERIM HQ. 
IN JUNE—International Children’s Emergency 
Fund—Executive Board INTERIM HQ. 


IN JUNE (tentative)—Advisory Committee on 


Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
INTERIM HQ. 


IN JUNE (tentative—Sub-Commission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities—second session ..INTERIM HQ. 


Section 11—Specialized Agencies 


ILO 
FROM FEB. 21—Governing ae — 108th _ ses- 

SR cece ene ..GENEVA 
IN FEB.—Experts on Safety in Coal sian. GENEVA 


FROM MAR. 15—Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee—second ses- 


MMB 9 sed focs acavenshe hedescadeusnasuseereniaeeeetes ROME 
FROM MAR. 23—Committee on Applications for 

Conventions and Recommendations—1 9th 

session GENEVA 


FROM APR. 20—Coal ‘iin Cinnaiditaiinitibed 


session ..PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FROM APR. 25— — Regione Condens of 
American States Members................ MONTEVIDEO 


FROM MAY 5—Advisory Committee Meeting of 


Experts on Co-operation........................ GENEVA 
FROM MAY 18—lInland Transport Committee— 
TOR CE I a cco cacetcunsiesn eas eae takasheoe BRUSSELS 


FROM JUNE 4—Governing Body—109th session 
GENEVA 


FROM JUNE 8—lInternational Labor Conference 
ce URN MMIII ooo oss cient ween aazencetee GENEVA 
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FAO 


FROM FEB. 13—Meeting on Control of Infesta- 
tion of Foodstuffs.................... PALMIRA, COLOMBIA 
FROM MAR. 1—Near East Regional Meeting on 
Animal Breeding under Tropical and Sub- 


eh CE, 6. 2s Stic CAIRO 
FROM MAR. 7—International Rice Commission— 
retimeemel oo eee UNDETERMINED 
FROM MAR. 24—Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
SINGAPORE 
FROM MAR. 28—Forestry and Timber Utilization 
Conference ................. Coeds ve aed MYSORE, INDIA 


IN MAR.—Conference on Moroccan Locusts— 
BEIRUT OR DAMASCUS 


FROM APR. 25—Pulp and Paper Preparatory 


RRP 68 Finite tat es 8 Ss MONTREAL 
FROM JUNE 13—Council—fifth session.................... PARIS 
IN JUNE—Latin-American Forestry and Forest 

Products Commniission...................... LATIN AMERICA 
UNESCO 


FROM FER. 7—Executive Board—tenth session......PARIS 
FROM JUNE 20—Conference on Science Ab- 
NI iu on cesaaisy sseab ba koctanchocsats cp eaeeeens PARIS 


ICAO 


FROM JAN. 18—Council—sixth session.......... MONTREAL 

FROM FEB. 8—Airline Operating Practices Di- 
WRU PIROONIIND 655 oo scl deca hice chet MONTREAL 

FROM FEB. 22—Airworthiness Divisional Meet- 
BR eee coset sn csoukete ev acarnrennicscecyen neice MONTREAL 

IN FEB.—Middle East Regional Air Navigation 
PReSHAS ARIAGLE... BALLS UNDETERMINED 

FROM MAR. 22—African-Indian Ocean Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting........................... LONDON 

FROM APR. 19—Notices to Airmen _ Services 
NE: Secs asses verecactaee ae MONTREAL 

IN MAY—Meteorological Divisional Meeting— 
UNDETERMINED 

IN MAY—Air Routes and Ground Aids Di- 
WESMONDRL “PMOOENNG i. coccd ss ccecarccsnceveoans®e MONTREAL 
FROM JUNE 7 (tentative)—-Legal Committee.. MONTREAL 


FROM JUNE 7 (tentative)—-General Assembly— 
third session ... MONTREAL 


ITU 


@ 1948 


FROM oOcT. 22 — International Conference on 
High Frequency Broadcasting MEXICO CITY 


@ 1949 


FROM JAN. 17—Special Administrative Confer- 
ence for the North-East Atlantic Area— 
GENEVA 


FROM JAN. 17—Preliminary Conference on 
Amendments to Telegraph Regulations— 
GENEVA 
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FROM MAR. 20 (tentative)—Administrative Radio 
Conference for Region II. (North and 
South America) ....SAN FRANCISCO OR WASHINGTON 
FROM APR. 21—International Telephone Consul- 
tative Committee—Commissions of Tech- 


nical Studies............ SCHEVENINGEN, NETHERLANDS 
FROM MAY 17—Telegraph and Telephone Ad- 
ministrative Conference.....................0.......0666 PARIS 


FROM MAY 18—Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence for Region I.—(Europe, Mediter- 
Fanéan and USSR): «06.506. 000 eas. ....GENEVA 


FROM MAY 18—Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence for Region III.—(Far East, Pacific, 
Auistealia® India: Train) <6... 5) c.66c0 cds cocccs eek GENEVA 


FROM JUNE 7—International Telephone Consul- 
tative Committee—fifteenth session............. PARIS 


UPU 


FROM MAY 16—Executive and Liaison Commis- 


IN JUNE—Technical Commission on Transit— 
INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND 


WHO 


FROM FEB. 7—Regional Conference for the Mid- 
Me RE OE) LO Sr has. teeter eer CAIRO 

FROM FEB. 14 (tentative)—Joint Committee with 
UNICEF on Health Policy........................ GENEVA 

FROM FEB. 16 — Executive. Board — Working 

Party for the Review of Programme and 
ined for 2950 ss 25 feccre cise GENEVA 

FROM FEB. 17—Joint Committee with ECE on 
OPO 6s hexceeresrcss eens eee ee GENEVA 

FROM FEB. 21—Executive Board—third session 
GENEVA 

IN MAR.—Expert Committee on Biological Stand- 
APGIRANOR BRA eae LONDON 

IN MAR.—Regional Committee for South East 
Asia—second session...........................NEW DELHI 


IN MAR. (tentative)—-Sub-Committee on Lipo- 


MS, On ne LONDON 
FROM APR. 20—Expert Committee on the Unifi- 
cation of Pharmacopoeias.......................... GENEVA 
FROM JUNE 13—World Health Assembly—sec- 
OUMNIOOB NTN coos. oletict oc tac sees co eas 
IRO 
FROM MAR. 29—General Council—second session 
GENEVA 
ITO 


FROM APR. 8—Meeting of the Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
PME ENE oi 5a. Sch ccde osc ts Secs ANNECY, FRANCE 
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11i—Governmental and _Inter- 


Section 
Governmental Conferences 


IN SESSION—Far Eastern Commission WASHINGTON 
IN SESSION—-German External Property Negotia- 


tions with Portugal—Safehaven LISBON 

IN SESSION—Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 
WASHINGTON 

FROM JAN. 25—International Wheat Conference 
WASHINGTON 

FROM JAN. 26—-North American Council on 

Fishery Investigations — _ International 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Conference 
WASHINGTON 
FROM FEB. 14—Inter-American Statistical In- 
stitute : RIO DE JANEIRO 
FROM FEB. 15 — Pan-American Union — third 
Inter-American Travel Congress— 
SAN CARLOS DE BARILOCHE, ARGENTINA 
IN FER.—Gran Colombia Economic Organization 
—Air Transportation Conference CARACAS 
IN FEB.—Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History—First Pan-American Consul- 
tation on Geography 
FROM MAR. 28 — Rubber Study Group — sixth 


BRAZIL 


session LONDON 
FROM MAR. 28—Inter-American Economic Con- 
ference BUENOS AIRES 


FROM MAR. 29 — Diplomatic Conference for 
Signing Conventions Relative to Prisoners 
of War and Civilians in War GENEVA 
IN MAR.-—Pan-American Housing Conference 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
IN APR. (tentative)—International Sugar Council 





LONDON 

IN APR.—International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee—eighth session BELGIUM 

IN APR. (tentative) — Rubber Study Group — 
Management Committee LONDON 


IN MAY—International Railway Congress Asso- 

ciation—International Railway Congress 
LISBON 

IN MAY—South Pacific Commission—third ses- 
SHON 00... ......ceeeeeecceesssss....NOUMEA, NEW CALEDONIA 

IN MAY—Pan-American Union—Inter-American 
Commission of Women BUENOS AIRES 

FROM JUNE 24—Inter-American Indian Institute 

—second Inter-American Conference on 
Indian Life CUZCO, PERU 


Section 1!V—International Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


FROM FEB. |—International Chamber of Com- 
merce — Sub-Commission on Marketing 


Research and Statistics on Distribution PARIS 
FROM FEB. 2—International Chamber of Com- 

merce—International Commission on Dis- 

tribution PARIS 


FROM FEB. 15—lInternational Chamber of Com- 
merce—Committee on International Tele- 

















graph Service PARIS 
FROM FEB. 16—International Chamber of Com- 

merce-—Committee on Foreign Establish- 

ments PARIS 
FROM FEB. 17—International Chamber of Com- 

merce—Committee on Advertising PARIS 
FROM FEB. 18—International Chamber of Com- 

merce—Committee on Monetary Rela- 

tions PARIS 
FROM FEB. 18-—International Chamber of Com- 

merce—Commission on International Pro- 

tection of Industrial Property PARIS 
FROM FEB. 21—International Chamber of Com- 

merce—Executive Committee 43rd_ ses- 

sion PARIS 
FROM MAR. 10—International Chamber of Com- 

merce—Sub-Committee on International 

Through _ Bills-of-Lading PARIS 
FROM MAR. |0—International Chamber of Com- 

merce—Sub-Committee on Vehicles and 

Road Characteristics PARIS 
FROM MAR. 10 (tentative)—International Cham- 

ber of Commerce—Committee on Bank- 

ing Practice and Technique PARIS 


FROM MAR. |1-—International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Committee on Highway Trans- 
port PARIS 
FROM MAR. |14—International Chamber of Com- 











merce—Committee on Trade Terms PARIS 
FROM MAR. 15-—International Organization for 
Standardization — International Electro- 
technical Commission — Advisory Com- 
mittee on Transformers LONDON 
IN MAR.—International Chamber of Commerce 
Commission on International Commercial 
Arbitration PARIS 
IN MAR.—International Chamber of Commerce 
Court of Arbitration PARIS 
FROM APR. 26—International Organization for 
Standardization—Technical Committee on 
Gas_ Cylinders LONDON 
FROM MAY 2 — International Organization for 
Standardization—International Electrotech- 
nical Commission—Advisory Committee 
on Fuses PARIS 
IN MAY—International Union of Local Author- 
ities PRAGUE 
FROM JUNE 1|2—International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Budget Commission QUEBEC 
FROM JUNE |12—Rotary International—40th an- 
nual convention NEW YORK 
FROM JUNE 12—lInternational Chamber of Com- 
merce—70th session of the Council QUEBEC 
FROM JUNE |3—International Chamber of Com- 
merce—twelfth Congress QUEBEC 
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A series of 16-24 page book- 
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